





























to make your city 


& Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


& Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


é Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25:00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 


Magazines, reports and .consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering. and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public edueational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date. 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional 7 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


| Subscription to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 

| Subscription to Today's Traffic (News 
Letter of the Traffic Section) 

| Subscription to Police Division News Letter 

| Subscription to Court Division News Letter 

| copy Accident Facts, the annual statistical 


report 


| Operation Safety Kit, monthly 

Reports of Study Committees of the Traffic 
Section and other appropriate materials as 
issued 

Enrollment in the Traffic Section 
Consultation Service on specific problems 
Other Membership Service and Privileges 


ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 





Control peak traffic with 
officers mounted on 


ERE’S the proven way to tighter traffic control 

during spring and summer’s peak motoring. Mount 
your traffic officers on solo Harley-Davidsons. Motorists 
respect the speed, the maneuverability, the power that 
enables a motorcycle officer to apprehend violators .. . 
and they drive accordingly. 

Yes, these sturdy two-wheelers will keep motorists in 
line in your city, large or small. Get the facts about the 
Golden Anniversary models from your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. And ask him for your free copy of the valu- 
able, illustrated booklet—‘‘More Effective Police Power.” 
Or, write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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It's a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the metor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—''Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance,"" for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. + « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers .. . use daily .. . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 te 9? 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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BETWEEN STOPS 





OHN LAW and 
John Q. Public 
worked hand in hand 


in Dothan, Alabama, 


on the occasion of 


the little city’s vol- 
untary vehicle safety 
check program. 

A sort of “test 
tube” project in the 
laboratory of acci- 
dent prevention, it 

will help guide some 25 cities ranging in 
population from 10,000 to 250,000 in May, 
when the National Safety Council, the Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committee and 
Look Magazine team up to repeat the proj- 
ect. It will also help the planning in other 
cities throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

In the photo gracing PUBLIC SAFETY’s 
cover are—(from left): Sgt. Ralph McCord, 
in charge of traffic, Dothan Police Depart- 
ment; Trooper Thomas E,. Mathes, Dothan 
Post, Alabama State Highway Patrol, and 
Corporal Curtis G. Halbrook, 47th Divi- 
sion MP, Camp Rucker, Alabama. See “Do- 
than Did It!’ Page 4—this issue. 

“ee ie 


So you think you've got troubles. Con- 
sider the case of the printer in New Britain, 
Conn. The Irish-American Club in that 
city recently returned the tickets for their big 
St. Patrick’s Day dance. It seems the poor 
printer had unwittingly printed them on 
orange paper. 

* OF 

Did you hear the tale of the driver who 
had stopped at a cattle crossing to permit 
passage of a remuda of horseflesh, when one 
of the beasts stalked up to the car and let 
fly with hind feet. The driver is wondering 
whether he can convince the insurance peo- 
ple that it was a ‘‘horse on them.” 

* * & 


And then there was the case of the lady 
driver who had a slight brush with the law. 
“Pull over,” said the traffic officer. The lady 
driver complied, she was in the wrong and 
knew it. Next day, the judge fined her $25. 
She went home in great anxiety lest her 
husband, who always examined the check 
book, should learn of the incident. She 
struggled with her problem; then inspira- 
tion struck, and she marked the check stub: 
“One pull-over—$25.” 
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Observers from state and national organizations watch the progress of the 


vehicle inspection program. 


From left are: Collier Freeman, chairman, 


Dothan check lane committee; Frank Lowery, field representative, Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee; Frank Broadway, executive director, 
Automobile Dealers Association of Alabama; Fred Cody, Look Magazine, 


and mechanic at Dothan check lane. 


OTHAN did it! 

A little southern Alabama city 
(population 24,500) checked more ve- 
hicles through its safety lanes than 
anyone deemed possible, reaching out 
into Houston County (Dothan’s the 
County seat) to chalk up safety in- 
spection for 10,267 vehicles—two of 
every three vehicles registered in the 
county 

“So what!” you say. “What's so 
important about an Alabama city doing 
a bang-up job on a vehicle mainte- 
nance program?” We'd have to an- 
swer, ‘Probably not very much,” if it 
were just an isolated case of mass en- 


Look Photo 


thusiasm. But Dothan, Alabama, was 
a sort of safety test tube in the lab- 
oratory of accident prevention — a 
microscopic study of what makes a 
safety program tick — and Dothan 
made safety history during the last 
week of January, 1954. 

Information winnowed from the 
Dothan program will be used by the 
National Safety Council and the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee in 
May, when the Operation Safety theme 
“Can You See—Steer—Stop Safely— 
Check Your Car—Check Accidents”’ 
vehicle maintenance program is spon- 
sored nationwide. 


And 25 cities of from 10,000 to 
250,000 population will also find the 
Dothan record both a blueprint and 
a challenge, when the Council and the 
Inter-Industry Committee combine with 
Look Magazine to duplicate that per- 
formance in these cities during May. 

Most of the time John Q. Public 
doesn’t look behind the scenes to see 
what makes a program tick; but in 
Dothan, he had no choice. In this 


Alabama community he not only found 
himself behind the scenes, but with 
tools in hand and a job to do. Every- 
body was in on the act. 
Dothan and the other 25 


cities 
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The Cub Scouts called every number in the 
book, asking Dothanites to have their vehicles 
checked. Young Robert Melton Gwaltney, 8 
(Den 2, Pack 3), goes to work, as mother 
(Mrs. Frank Gwaltney) helps pick the numbers. 


What would you tell a Cub Scout if he 
gsked you to cooperate in a safety proj- 
ect? “Of course!” Well, that’s what 
Mrs. Fred Johnson answered when she 
received Robert Gwaltney’s call. 
Daughter Pamela, age 31/4—watches in 
fascination. 





Everybody got in the act. Boy Scouts handled 
posting and distribution of posters and hand- 
bills. Dothan’s colored Troop 61 did a bang-up 
job, were saluted for their efforts. Here is 
Willie Jones, Troop 61, BSA, popping a hand- 
bill under windshield wiper on stickerless car. 


By Frank Davin, 
Editor, Public Safety Magazine 


picked for the Look Magazine promo- 
tion were selected on the basis of their 
public information progress as given 
in the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities conducted by the 
Council. Since voluntary vehicle check 
programs must have a well-informed 
public to draw from, this single phase 
of the Inventory outweighed all others 
when it came to picking the towns. 


The Dothan program began back 
last November. The idea was pre- 
sented to a general meeting at which 
Mayor Jimmy Thrower, officials from 


Military, state and city police work out the details of the 
traffic problem posed by the inspection project. From 
left are: Lt. Col. E. D. Manary, provost marshal, Camp 
Rucker; Chief of Police Eddie D. Kelley; Sgt. Raymond 
Carlton, enforcement division, and (standing) Sgt. W. A. 


the police department, chamber of 


commerce, business and professional 
men, and civic groups sat in 

They sat on the idea for about ten 
days. Then they acted. 

With a green light from the Inter- 
Club Council—an alliance of civic and 
fraternal groups — the vehicle check 
program was okayed, a general com- 
mittee named and a general chairman 

Jesse Swicegood—appointed. 

Committees were assigned to handle 
and promote the following phases of 
the program: parade, safety booklet, 


safety lanes, street exhibits, window- 
sign posters, school contests, publicity, 
historian-photo, barbecue and costume 
ball. 

Dothan was loaded with know-how 
and the civic leaders went right to 
work to line up for the safety check. 
Center of the South’s peanut produc- 
ing area, the town is noted for its 
annual Peanut Festival, and its parades 
rival those of Mardi Gras. 

The promoters of such events 
Henry Kennedy, parade chairman of 

Turn Page 


Norris, safety education officer, Alabama Highway Patrol. 
At right: Houston County school buses moved through the 
lanes Saturday morning before Dothanites had breakfasted. 
Solomon Baxter, Houston County supt. of schools is shown 
with MP checking the vehicles as they pass through. 





the Peanut Festival, and others—found 
themselves on the safety week com- 
mittees and gave the program that 
extra zing that marks the experienced. 

By December 6th, Dothan had 
called its third meeting. Tire dealers, 
auto dealers, insurance men, local civic 
business and industrial leaders, and 
representaitves of the press and radio 
gathered as committee members to 
formulate plans and procedures for 
the week-long program. 

The meeting was strictly a work- 
shop affair. Bob Shinn, director of the 
Council’s Operation Safety program; 
George Koether, automotive editor 
and Woodward Kingman, automotive 
promotion manager—both of Look; 
Frank Lowrey, field representative of 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, and Don Costa, executive 
secretary of the Alabama Safety Com- 
mission and the Alabama Safety Coun- 
cil, served as consultants. 


The Dothan Eagle helped publicize Safety Check Week. Left to right: 


Each of the committees sat in with 
the consultants and discussed problems 
of the safety check and possible solu- 
tions. The automobile, tire and parts 
dealers rolled up their sleeves and as- 
signed their mechanics to work on the 





BREAKDOWN OF “REJECTS,” 
DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


January 23 through 30, 1954 


Brakes ...*. «+ 983 
Front Lights Pee ee 
Rear Lights ivks ee 
Steering re 288 
Tires Sone wit See 
Exhaust i 394 
Gas .c8tc ‘ .. 199 
Windshield Wi ipers ... . 493 
Rear View Mirror .121 
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safety lanes, and the promotional ma- 
chine went into high gear. 


Civic programs cost money. But 
money was no problem to Dothan 
businessmen when the chips were 
down. The vehicle check program 
needed a safety booklet so that motor- 
ists going through the lanes would get 
in digest form an explanation of the 
community program, rules of the road, 
data on the importance of vehicle 
maintenance, a quiz to check both car 
and driving habits, and a digest of 
the Alabama state motor vehicle laws. 


Two enterprising Dothanites spark- 
plugged the committee effort in a 
week's time sold $1,850 in advertising 
for the booklet. The Chamber of Com- 
merce came up with a check for $750 
to bring the project bankroll to the 
$2,600 mark. 

Public interest was whetted by the 
exhibits of wrecked vehicles spotted 
all over Dothan and calling attention 
to the vehicle check program. Con- 
tests of all kinds were tied up with 
the exhibits which were the work of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Then came “D Day’’—the opening 
of Dothan’s big safety week. 

Bands blaring, batons whirling, Do- 
than’s safety parade really got public 
attention and newspaper space. The 

To Page 28 


Frank Davin, Editor of Public Safety, 


Bob Shinn of the National Safety Council, Frank Lowrey of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
L. P. Patterson, Managing Editor of the Dothan Eagle, Horace Hall, the Eagle’s Publisher and George Koether, 


Automotive Editor, Look Magazine. 


Look Photo 
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Cure for FATAL 
Traffic Disease 


Top executive of giant publishing empire gives his impressions of 
White House Conference on Highway Safety, pledges editorial backing. 


ASHINGTON—If the cure for 

a disease that killed 38,000 and 
maimed, crippled or injured 1,330,- 
000 others were suddenly discovered, 
it would be Page One News in every 
publication in the land. 

Or if in the Korean fighting we had 
38,000 killed in action and another 
1,330,000 wounded, there would have 
been a nationwide demand for an end 
to that kind of bloodletting unless, of 
course, it was leading to definite mili- 
tary results. 

And yet, these are the shocking 
statistics of the toll taken by high- 
way accidents in America each year 
and we accept them with a compla- 
cency unbecoming to us. 

The figures weigh heavily on my 
mind at the moment because for the 
past three days I have been attending 
the White House conference on high- 
way safety in Washington which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower addressed Wednes- 
day. Having rejected two re. 
speeches, the president talked off the 
cuff and from the heart, which is when 
he is at his best. 

Some 2,500 delegates from every 
state of the union heard him and since 
have been counseling with each other, 
trying to find some way to reduce the 
appalling highway slaughter. 

Gov. Dewey asked me to come here 
as the representative of the various 
media of information in New York 
State. And I must say the assignment 
has turned out to be a very engrossing 
and challenging affair. 

I think that what has been done 
here in the past week may develop 
into one of the great stories of this 
and many years to come. 


The serious, earnest, aroused dele- 
gates are determined to go back to 


By William Randolph Hearst Jr. 


their home towns and get to work im- 
mediately to cut the traffic toll by 40 
per cent. That means that 15,000 
American lives will be saved each 
year. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of all of us to shrug off this 
problem, to live with it, put up with it. 
Because the casualties suffered on our 
highways have been accepted as just 
part of normal American life. 


That, I think, is all going to be 
changed. Not only have the delegates 
determined to change it, the profes- 
sional people in this field tell me that 
the job CAN be done. 

This is a disease for which there is 
already a serum. The research has 
already been done and the cure is 
known. In a few communities the 
treatment has been applied and the 
cure accomplished. The job now is to 
get the serum to every state, county, 
and community in this country. 

It is going to take leadership at the 
very top in every phase of American 
life. The White House conference 
recognized this and thé delegates were 
selected from business, labor, public 
office, agriculture, women’s organiza- 
tions, the press and other communica- 
tion businesses, and other forms of 
our national life. 


It has been a working conference. 
The delegates are deeply concerned 
about the problem. Every one who has 
seen them at work in their committee 
sessions is impressed with the manner 
in which they approach the job. 

Now, what can you and I do about 
this job? 

The delegates are going to go back 
to your town and mine. They are going 
to set up permanent, competently- 


This editorial which appeared in the Chicago Sunday American and 14 other Hearst newspapers 
February 21, 1954 is reprinted by special permission of the Hearst Publications, Copyright 1954. 
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staffed organizations that will use the 
techniques already tested. 

One of the many aids to the high- 
way safety movement, for instance, is 
rigid enforcement of correct laws. Or 
to put it the way you and I do, if you 
break the law you are going to get a 
ticket from a cop and you're not going 
to be able to fix it. 

If this isn’t the way it’s working in 
your town now, you should want to 
know why not, and you ought to sup- 
port the traffic safety people when they 
ask for it. 

As I understand it, the men and 
women gathered here are convinced 
that the kidding is all over. The 
killing is going to be stopped and 
stopped as of right now. 

We have tolerated this situation 
because so many of us own and drive 
automobiles, and we have a typical 
American sympathy for a man who is 
in trouble because of something he 
did wrong on the highways. 

Our juries don’t like to convict a 
motorist of criminal negligence or 
homicide because they feel that “there 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

Yet unless our laws, our highway 
rules, are enforced right down the line 
we are not going to save those 15,000 
American men, women, and children. 

This is the sort of thing that is 
going to be done, that must be done, 
and your part and mine is to under- 
stand the necessity for it and cooperate. 

The Hearst Newspapers last week 
editorially pledged themselves to do 
everything in their power to make this 
life-saving campaign successful. Today 
I wish to repeat that pledge personally 
in this column of mine. 

I said the delegates here were 
deadly serious about this problem. I 
think we all are, really. So let’s get 
to work, and lick it once and for all. 
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BOB DALE 
in the San Antonio News 


HONORABLE MENTION 





A Jerk at the Wheel 





the course of « LIFE Ovc 
can be changed by... “sO 


A JERK AT THE WHEEL 











WALT DITZEN 
in the Phoenix Republic 
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HE San Antonio News and its 

cartoonist, Bob Dale, carried off 
the Grand Award in the National 
Safety Council's eleventh annual 
Christmas Safety Cartoon Project. Both 
the newspaper and the cartoonist will 
receive the Council’s Public Interest 
Award, and Mr. Dale also will receive 
$300 in cash. 

The cartoons were reviewed in New 
York February 4 by a committee of 
nationally known editors at a lunch- 
eon in the Waldorf Astoria hotel. 


In addition to the grand award, five 
honorable mention awards were made 
These went to NEA Service, Inc., and 
its cartoonist, John Fischetti; the Phila- 
delphia Inguirer and Hugh Hutton; 
the Phoenix Republic and Walt Dit- 
zen; the Portland Oregonian and 
Arthur Bimrose, and the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper Alliance and Harold 
Talburt. 

Formal presentation of the awards 
is being made where possible by local 
safety councils or public officials. 

The cartoon project seeks to reduce 


HONORABLE MENTION 





Give D 


NEA Servic 





Obey These Rules — 


eath a Holiday, 


JOHN FISCHETTI 


e, Inc. 
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the usual increase in accidental deaths 
during the Christmas holiday season, 
and this year’s entries — 154 sur- 
passed all previous records. 

Editors who reviewed the cartoons 
were Robert Fuoss, managing editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post; Boyd 
Lewis, vice president and executive 
editor of NEA Service; Gordon Man- 
ning, managing editor of Collier’s; 
Chet Shaw, executive editor of New s- 
week, and Robert U. Brown, editor of 
Editor & Publisher. 

The judges commented on the ex 
ceptionally high caliber of the cartoons 
and praised the universal support 
given the Christmas safety campaign 
by the nation’s topflight cartoonists. 

Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent, who was host at the luncheon, 
said: “The editorial cartoon is a 
powerful influence on public thinking. 
The concerted use of such cartoons on 
safety by the leading newspapers of 
the country undoubtedly has saved 
many lives during the last 11 Christ- 
mas_ holidays.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 





Don’t Let Him Spike the Punch 


ORUNK 
ORIViNe. 
—= 


HAROLD TALBURT 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
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A Turned-Down Glass Rings Clearer 


(\r SOUNDS LIKE 
A MERRIER 
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HUGH M. HUTTON 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer 





HONORABLE MENTION 





“Fill ‘er Up?” 


ARTHUR BIMROSE 
in the Portland Oregonian 











Erie s 
Watching 
Out For 
Kids 


Miss Sunbeam, Firch Bak- 
ing Co. trade mark, stepped 
aside as bakeries devoted 
advertising budget to 
“Watch for Kids” program. 


By William F. Grant 


Advertising Manager, 
Firch Baking Company, Erie, Pa. 


Firch Baking Co. paid for more than 70,000 bumper 
advertising message. with area 


strips which were free of any 


wuiloedin 


Ire 


” WATCH for KIDS 


Paul Dwyer, Firch Baking Company “Veep,” 


attaches bumper strip to car as 


(from left): Sgt. Bill McKinley, school safety officer; Dwyer; Capt. Bill McDon- 


ald, Traffic Division and author watch. 


OLKS who won't be careful on 

their own account, surprisingly 
enough, will play it safe for the sake 
of a child. 

This is what folks in Erie, Pennsy]- 
vania, discovered when the Firch Bak- 
ing Company began their “Watch for 
Kids” program last December. 

Within three weeks after the cam- 
paign started, more than 70,000 
motorists had joined in this campaign 
and willingly signed pledge cards and 
displayed a ‘Watch for Kids’ bumper 
strip. Distribution of these safety mes- 


mayors 


sages made up the first phase of the 
program and ran from December 6th 
to the first of the year. On January 
3rd, the second phase began where the 
children themselves turned out in mass 
to enter the Sunbeam Safety Slogan 
Contest. More than 13,000 boys and 
girls in a 50-mile radius of Erie felt 
that their safety was important enough 
to sit down and think up their own 
original safety slogan and enter it in 
this contest. 

In this area there are roughly 120,- 
000 motor vehicles, so that almost 60 


Erie’s Mayor Thomas Flatley (third from left) meets 
and_ baking 


company executives. 
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per cent of the moving traffic displayed 
this warning sign. Wherever you drove 
you were alerted to “Watch for Kids.” 
And needless to say, if motorists are 
looking out for children, they are also 
on the lookout for all pedestrians. 

Edwin S. Smith, director of the East- 
ern Region, National Safety Council, 
said this was one of the most intensive 
campaigns he had ever seen and one 
that caught the public's fancy imme- 
diately. 

Most of the advertising and pro- 
motional ideas used in the baking in- 
dustry were brought into play. It was 
an all-out effort using television, radio, 
newspaper, store window signs, direct 
mail, ‘““Watch for Kids’ end seals on 
the bread, and waxed bands around 
the bread, buttons for children to wear, 
NSC films and many other media to 
reach the public. 

Several professional safety people 
have asked what accounted for the 
immediate response to such a cam- 
paign and ofhcials of our company 
outline their thinking along these lines. 

The Erie area has had a high fa- 
tality and accident record in the past 
few years and the citizens were ready 
to do something about it if an avenue 
was opened to them. The problem 
was to contact them personally. Our 
solution was to use the natural dis- 
tribution system through which thou- 
sands of loaves of bread passed each 
day. 

The Firch Baking Company has al- 
ways been geared to a high promo- 
tional level and the driver-salesmen 
were quick to go all out in this cam- 
paign. More than 1,500 independent 
food stores became the co-sponsors of 


Mae Sage, high school artist, explains her safety poster 
to Paul Dwyer on Firch TV program “Let's Be Friends.” 


ERIE, PENNA. 
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the campaign. The avenue was open 
to reach the public personally and 
have them sign pledge cards to receive 
their “Watch for Kids” bumper strips. 


There was no commercial message 
on these bumper strips so the call for 
them was tremendous far beyond 
original expectations. 

Various civic groups led by the Erie 
Safety Council, public and school offi- 
cials, and area police departments 
joined in with full support and gave 
their whole-hearted endorsement to 
the project. 

The television station, newspapers 
and radio stations were generous in 
giving it publicity along with the paid 
advertisements that were part of the 
bakery’s campaign. 

The mayors of all leading cities in 
the area issued proclamations calling 
the period ‘Watch for Kids’’ time, 
and stories were run in all newspapers. 
The State Police in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio were contacted and 
were most cooperative in lending their 
endorsement. Representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Governor's Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee joined 
with the area mayors on TV to launch 
the campaign. 


All of this added up to a presenta- 
tion that made a real impression on 
the public. The campaign material was 
accepted and put to work by the mo- 
torists in the Tri-State area. 


During the two-month campaign, 
the baking company stopped almost all 
of its normal commercial messages to 
put everything it had behind this pro- 
gram. 


On television, two programs spon- 


sored by Firch’s were turned over to 
the drive and countless TV minutes 
were used for the safety campaign 
messages. The commercial time on a 
half-hour “Gene Autry” program car- 
ried safety messages along with the 
use of two NSC films. Another 15- 
minute live studio show, called ‘‘Let’s 
Be Friends,” was almost exclusively 
devoted to safety features. In addition, 
tag lines were used on numerous com- 
pany spot announcements. 


And to quote the general manager 
of WICU-TV “. . . this was without 
a doubt, one of the most effective 
series of safety programs that it has 
been our privilege to participate in 

. Our coverage includes more than 
400,000 people and the weekly mes- 
sages on safety were undoubtedly seen 
by each viewer many times.”’ 

On radio, more than 100 spot an- 
nouncements were devoted to the cam- 
paign, and taglines used on many 
more. 

A 96-inch opening ad appeared in 
the two Erie papers, and in newspa- 
pers in Ashtabula, Ohio; Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; and Titusville and Meadville, 
Pa. A regular twice-a-week schedule 
was set up where an 8-inch ad ap- 
peared more than 50 times asking 
motorists to cooperate in the safety 
drive. A smaller ad with the same 
message was made available and used 
by grocers in their weekly food ad- 
vertisements. 

At the outset of the campaign more 
than 2,000 window posters appeared 
in independent food store windows, 
calling the store “Headquarters’’ and 
announcing that “Watch for Kids” 
bumper strips were available there. 
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Judges of Sunbeam Safety Slogan Contest meet to select 
prize-winning slogans from the more than 13,000 entries. 





(UP photo by Pat Redmond, Peru (Ind.) Daily Tribune) 


Kathy Jo Carr is the cutest traffic statistic we've seen in 
a long time. Six-month-old charmer suffered fractured left 
leg in auto accident. Traction devices, which stop twisting 
or turning until leg mends, can’t stop that winning smile. 
How could anyone drive carelessly after seeing this picture? 


We've all seen VIP's, from high officials to people with 
“drag,” Sut here’s an official sticker for the real boss— 
John Q. Taxpayer. Top brass in the world’s greatest coun- 
try, he rates special treatment — especially come March 15. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


F issey State of Washington made safety headlines, early 

this year, when the box score of Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie’s “all-out war’ on highway killers was released. 
“Operation Crackdown” re- 
duced Washington's 1953 
highway toll by 86 deaths 
and more than 1,000 injuries 
from the state’s 1952 record. 


Washington's 
Operation Crackdown 


In Ephrata, Wash., the Grant County Journal reprinted 
an editorial, dedicated to the 86 lives saved. The editorial, 
which first appeared in the Wenatchee Daily World, read: 


“We congratulate you, the ‘unknown 86.’ 


“. . . We don’t know who you are. We just know that 
somewhere around the state 86 of you are living because 
our hard-working State Patrol officers cracked down on all 
of us who drive cars on our highways and made us be 
careful. 


“. . . We congratulate you, ‘unknown 86.’ We hope you 
have a long, happy and useful life ahead of you. Our only 
regret is that you must always remain ‘unknown.’ 

“We wish we knew who you are. We wish we knew 
whether or not one of you might be ourselves.” 


The “unknown 86” are certainly to be congratulated. 
Too bad such a crackdown couldn't have saved the more 
than 1,000,000 persons who have been slaughtered on 
America’s highways. 





ceed pag safety is one topic covered in ‘Rules of 
the Road,”” new and snappy digest of Illinois trafhic 


laws produced by Charles F. Carpentier, Illinois’ Secretary 
of State. The booklet is dis- 
tributed to all Illinois schools 
Drivers vs. 


x with a driver training pro- 
Pedestrians 8 P 


gram, and a copy given each 
driver's license applicant. 
Under “You and the Right of Way,” Secretary Carpen- 
tier has this to say about drivers and pedestrians: 
“Regardless of who has the right of way, the drivers of 
vehicles must always exercise due care to avoid colliding 
with any pedestrian and they must always exercise a high 
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Mauri Rose skims the General Motors XP-21 Firebird over test 
track in Arizona. Strictly for experimental purposes, fiber 
glass “car” is powered by gas turbine. Fuel tank is located 
in needle nose. Firebird and driver weigh only 2,800 pounds. 


Just by way of contrast—here’s Italy’s latest midget car, 
the “Isetta,” dodging between the raindrops in Rome. Lilli- 
put-size, two-passenger doodlebug has top speed of 45 mph. 


Goodyear blimp “Ranger” returns from patrol to home base in 
Miami, Fla. Airship is equipped with two-way radio, works 
with Miami police as spotter. Blimp also maintains direct 
contact with ships at sea and six southern Florida counties. 
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degree of caution when they observe any child, or any 
confused or incapacitated person, upon a street or highway.’ 

Most of us will agree that’s just the way it should be. 
But, pedestrians are not getting the break they deserve 
from drivers. Last year, 8,500 pedestrians were killed on 
America’s streets and highways. 





OMETHING NEW in highway warning signs is pro- 
moting driving safety on the 327-mile Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Known as a “weather senser,”’ the 71/, by 11- 
foot electronic marvel auto- 


J matically translates advance 
Electronic 


ers tg SUEY driving conditions into illum- 


inated warnings for oncoming 
traffic. 

In foot-high letters, said to be readable for 200 yards, 
drivers are tipped-off to just about every roadway condition 
to be found. 

A master sensing device controls word formation with 
three elements: 

(1) An electric eye said to be so sensitive that the first 
sign of obscuring fog or smoke ahead “tells” the sign to 
flash the warning—DANGER FOG. 

(2) A precipitation pickup which warns SLOW ROAD- 
WAY WET at the first fall of rain or snow. 

(3) A temperature-sensitive element which ‘ranslates 
low temperatures into the cautioning ROADWAY FREEZ- 
ING. 

When conditions are favorable, the sign beams CLEAR 
ROADWAY. 


Warning drivers of conditions ahead—so they may ad- 


just their speed accordingly—is a good idea. We could 


suggest just one possible improvement. How about a pro- 
vision for warning us of cement-skulled drivers who don't 


adjust their speed to conditions. 





E SEE, by the Engineering News-Record, that the 

State of Virginia recognizes drive-in theaters as po- 

tent highway hazards. According to the Record, Virginia's 
Advisory Legislative Commit- 

tee has proposed a state law 

Virginia May Act which would require that 
on Drive-in Movies ay? 
drive-in theater screens be lo- 
cated so that they are “well 


hidden” from main highways. 

The Committee said “numerous accidents’ have been 
caused when drivers passing by tried to steal a glimpse of 
the action on the screen, instead of keeping their attention 
on the road—where it belonged. 


Movies may be ‘‘better than ever’’—but not from a mov- 


ing car. THE END 











Mission Accomplished! 


THE White House Conference on 

Highway Safety was designed to 
arouse greater public support for 
the Action Program conceived in 
previous Conferences. It succeeded 
in two important respects. First, it 
brought together important leaders, 
including top business men, many 
of whom previously had little first- 
hand knowledge of the need for 
greater traffic facilities and accident 
prevention. Second, it generated 
genuine interest and enthusiasm 
which undoubtedly will be re- 
flected in increased traffic safety 
activity in states and communities 
throughout America. Mission 
accomplished! 

—Ned H. Dearborn, President, 


B=-nto 
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(service, fraternal, religious, veterans, 
etc.), and media of public informa- 
tion. 


Adequate public support is yet to 
come, but delegates pledged themselves 
to produce it at the grass roots via every 
means of communication and organi- 
zation known today. And these dele- 
gates were top leaders in their fields 
men and women who make the policy 
decisions that determine direction for 
most of America. 


When President Eisenhower strode 
to the speaker’s platform as the red- 
jacketed Marine Band struck up “Hail 
to the Chief,’’ more than 3,000 dele- 


gates, packing every nook and cranny 
of the huge Departmental Auditorium, 
stood up and applauded. 

Nine governors and Chief Justice 
Warren of the United States Supreme 
Court flanked the President as he 
spoke. 

“The purpose of this meeting,” he 
said, ‘‘is essentially local in character 
but when any particular activity takes 
38,000 American lives in one year, it 
becomes a national problem of the 
first importance. 

“TI was shocked,’ President Eisen- 
hower told delegates, ‘‘to find that in 
the last 50 years traffic accidents had 


As President Eisenhower strode to the speaker’s stand, more 
than 3,000 packing every nook and cranny of the huge Depart- 
mental Auditorium stood and applauded. 


National Safety Council 











EADERSHIP and public support! 
That is the gist of what came 
out of the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety held in Washing- 
ton, February 17, 18 and 19. 
The leadership came from the top 
—the President of the United States 
and was reflected in the make-up of 
the seven participating groups repre- 
senting agriculture, business, labor, 
women, public officials, organizations 
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Highlights of the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety 


1. Every governor is urged to call annual governor's conferences to mobilize 
safety efforts in the pattern of the White House meetings. 

2. The President and 48 governors are asked to proclaim a month-long safety 
campaign annually to promote public understanding and support of the accident 
prevention program. 

3. Business leaders pledge initiative in developing community support organiza- 
tions for traffic safety. 

4. Labor gives assurance it will be more active in traffic safety by giving assist- 
ance on traffic commissions or boards, by affiliation with various civic and service 
clubs in the interest of carrying the community safety campaign to them, and by 
whatever service it can offer law enforcement agencies. 

5. Recommended that highway and police personnel be built up to minimum 
standards at least. 

6. Suggested that land grant colleges, with their extension and continuing edu- 
cation services, be used to extend traffic safety education, especially among farm 
groups, and that 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America and other rural youth 
groups be included in the planning and action phases of all rural traffic safety 
programs. 

7. Media (Radio and TV, daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, outdoor 
advertising and motion pictures) offer approximately 50 specific moves designed 
to put all its forces—written, oral and visual—back of the President in launching 
the greatest “Crusade for Safety’ in the nation’s history—with every American 
asked to sign this safety pledge: 

“I personally pledge myself to drive and walk safely and think in terms of 
safety. 

“I pledge myself to work through my church, civic, business and labor groups 
to carry out the White House action program for highway safety. 

“I give this pledge in seriousness and earnestness, having considered fully my 
obligation to protect my life and the lives of my family and my fellow man.” 

8. Women’s groups pledge support to traffic law enforcement and cooperation 
with professional traffic safety people by study of inventory needs, offering local 
help in planning remedial programs. 

9. Recommended that safety education be expanded in elementary and high 
schools, including driving courses. 








killed more people than have been 
killed in all the country’s wars since 
the nation was founded.” 


easy solution’’ and added: ‘We live 
every day with this problem which cost 
us so many lives—not only lives but 


varles F. McCahill, past-president, American Newspaper Pub- 
hers Association, recognizes a delegate at meeting of Media 
oups in White House sessions. 






The President said that there is ‘‘no a 
when driving or walking.” 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
HIGHWAY SAFETY 


MEDIA GROUP 








grief and suffering. It is a problem 
that is many-sided and every citizen 
can contribute to its solution if noth- 
ing more than a sense of responsibility 


Mr. Eisenhower urged the confer- 
ence to mobilize public opinion in 


their own communities. He said: “In 
a democracy, public opinion is every- 
thing. If we can mobilize sufficient 
public opinion, this problem like all 
others can be solved. 

“However,” the President warned 
the delegates, “It is not a thing of 
passing moment. What is required is 
earnest, long and dedicated leadership 
to win public opinion and keep it on 
the side of our great safety crusade.” 

President Eisenhower gave the con- 
ference an idea of the kind of action 
he had in mind, when at the close of 
the three-day meeting, Vice President 
Richard Nixon told delegates the 
President had authorized him to an- 
nounce the formation of a President's 
Action Group for Trafic Safety, nam- 
ing the chairmen of the seven basic 
committees of the White House Con- 
ference to provide a direct line of 
coordination from the White House 
to the grass roots efforts of the com- 
munities. 

These chairmen, who form a nu- 
cleus for this new continuing body, 
are: Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors Corporation, repre- 
senting business; Raymond Leheney, 
secretary-treasurer, Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept., AFL and Mi- 
chael J. Quill, president of the CIO 
United Transport Workers, represent- 
ing labor; Charles F. McCahill, senior 
vice president of the Forest City Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, and former 
president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, representing 
media of information; Charles B. Shu- 
man, Chicago, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, representing 
agriculture; Robert R. Snodgrass, vice 
president for local safety organizations 
of the National Safety Council, repre- 
senting organizations; Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, Ackworth, Ia., past national 
president, Associated Countrywomen 
of America, representing women; and 
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Well Done! From left: Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado, the Presi- 
dent, H. H. Curtice, member of Steering Committee and Rear Admiral 
Harold B. Miller, Conference Director. 











Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado, 
representing public officials. 

Some 40 persons in all may be 
named to the new continuing body. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks in the opening general session 
commented that the Conference had 
already achieved its initial purpose- 
bringing the nation’s leaders together 
to concentrate on traffic accident pre- 
vention. 

Secretary Weeks pointed up the 
costs of traffic accidents and _ said: 
“Thanks to the good work done, we 
know what the preventive measures 
are and how to apply them. That 
knowledge, the fruit of 30 year’s ex- 
perience, is embodied in an Action 
Program covering the fields of educa- 
tion, engineering, accident records, 
enforcement, motor vehicle adminis- 
tration, laws and ordinances, public 
information and public support.” 

He stressed the fact that annually 
the national inventory of trafhc safety 
activities has shown the close rela- 
tionship between traffic safety and the 
recommendations of the Action Pro- 
gram, and commented: “We will aim 
at the task of mobilizing widespread 
and intensive support for crucial parts 
of the program.” 

Governor Dan Thornton of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the Conference 
Steering Committee, told delegates at 
the opening general session: ‘Every 
motorist and every pedestrian helps 
generate the problem of traffic fatali- 
ties; therefore every one of us must 
help solve it, community by commu- 
nity, state by state, region by region, 
and nationally. 

“To achieve and maintain peace on 
the highways, we don’t need to organ- 
ize the whole population,” he said, 
“just those with the energy, interest, 
intelligence, and persistence to tackle 
the job and stick to it day after day, 
year after year, taking each new step 
as the next stepping stone becomes 
visible. For neither peace among na 
tions nor peace on the highways will 
come as a miracle. Each is a day-by- 
day achievement. 

“In three days, we're not going to 
uncover all the stepping stones that 
lead across the trafic death stream. 
We are here to chart a few, and to go 
back home to organize the effectives 
in Our communities to take these steps 
and as they move forward, to discover 
more stepping stones coming into 
view. And so, step by step, they will 
lead us all to traffic safety.” 

During the three-day trathc safety 
parley, professionals in the field of 
highway safety moved over to let 


coatieatiometienetiemtoetae tonite 


Doris Day 


(Doris Day is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a radio 
transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 stations 
have requested the transcription for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 


RIVIN’ or walkin’, the highways can be mighty unsafe! An’ 


though I’m all for your tuning in your car radio... 


. I’m real 


set against your turning up that accelerator too high, passing on a 
curve, or cutting in and out of traffic! Driving like that endangers 


you .. . and everybody else on the road! Honest, folks . . 


. the slow 


way’s the sure way. Now, ain’t it so? 


“citizens” run the show. And they 
did a good job. 

By Thursday noon (February 18) 
the delegates had finished and in the 
final session presented capsule versions 
of their findings to Vice President 
Nixon, who forwarded them to the 
President. 

“This conference has all the ear- 
marks of being ‘different,’ ’’ the Vice 
President said. ‘‘For this is a problem 
which must be solved on Main Street 
instead of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
federal government can give leader- 
ship but local officials have to do the 
real job. 

“You have analyzed the problem 
and have an Action Program that will 
bring a reduction in accidents when 
you have put it to work. It brings to- 
gether every segment of American 
life and your work here is a fine ex- 
ample of cooperation. 

“The danger from traffic accidents 
is real,"” Mr. Nixon said. “It is more 
dangerous to go to work these days 
than it is to work.” 

The delegates to the three-day Con- 
ference had the benefit of the experi- 
ence of America’s top traffic safety 
leadership, and—in addition—heard 
the problem as it was presented by 
officials and professionals in the field. 


Doris Day 
CBS Singer 


They heard Franklin M. Kreml, di- 
rector, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, tell them how to save 
20,000 lives next year and prevent 
600,000 injuries, if they would de- 
velop vigorous public support at the 
local level. 

Said Kreml: “Without organized 
citizen action, we cannot expect to get 
sound official action—by the police, 
courts, engineers, educators, and driver 
license authorities—and without that 
we can't bring down the death toll. 

“What needs to be done to reduce 
the traffic accident rate is known,” 
Kreml pointed out. “The best evi- 
dence of this is the record of many 
of our cities and several of our states 
where, by the application of known 
methods, they have reduced their death 
rates far below the national average.” 

He cited Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington as being among the safety 
leaders in the state field, and Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Seattle, Denver, 
Omaha, Providence, Wilmington, 
Del., and Raleigh, N. C., among the 
city leaders. 

“We must first see that our officials 
have the knowledge and competence 
and adequate staff to do a good job,” 
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Business men who joined community effort to check traffic toll gather under 
first “Operation Impact” poster to be shown in capital city of South Caro- 
lina. From left: Chief L. J. Campbell, of the police department, City Man- 
ager T. F. Maxwell and Mayor J. Macie Anderson unveiled first board in 


“100” showing. 


Hail Columbia 


Sixteen business leaders join public officials in 
campaign to check traffic toll in South Carolina's 
capital city. Program will run year-round. Here's 


what they did: 


MERICAN business leaders have 
financed public service programs 
covering everything from polio to can- 
cer research. They'll back promotions 
for traffic safety, too. And they've just 
proved it in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Of course, Columbia was in the 
happy position of having two men in 
key spots who knew what traffic acci- 
dent prevention is all about, knew, 
too, that there is no single sure-shot 
cure for traffic ills. 

The two—J. Willis Cantey, presi- 
dent of Columbia Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc., and chairman of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America’s 
Trafhic Safety Committee, and Colum- 
bia’s Chief of Police L. J. Campbell 

got their heads together. 

Cantey knew the place of outdoor 
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advertising from the point-of-sale 
angle, hitting the driver while he was 
back of the wheel, getting to the pe- 
destrian as he was actually on the 
sidewalk and confronting traffic. 


Chief Campbell knew the Columbia 
traffic situation. In 1952 there were 8 
deaths, 3,133 accidents in the capital 
of the “Palmetto” State. At year's end 
1953 the statisticians had chalked up 
14 deaths in a total of 2,836 accidents. 


Even before all the final figures 
were in, Chief Campbell and Cantey 
had talked over the situation. Cantey 
knew his businessmen, understood the 
need for selling the traffic safety idea 
via his medium. Chief Campbell 
wanted the extra “oomph” Operation 
Impact would give his traffic divi- 
sion’s educational program 


So they went to work, outlined a 
continuous year-round program. Can- 
tey drew up a list of outstanding busi- 
ness firms and individuals who logi- 
cally could be expected to take an 
interest in traffic safety and who had 
experience in using outdoor advertis 
ing. Care was taken not to list com- 
peting firms. 

Chief Campbell drew up a letter to 
the prospective sponsors, and the two 
agreed on the sales talk—one the chief 
could endorse and that would feature 
a low pressure approach. 

The chief wrote the prospective 
sponsors, outlined the seriousness of 
the traffic problem and explained to 
each of them that he had asked a rep- 
resentative of the outdoor advertising 
industry to call on him and explain 
how he could have a part in the cam- 
paign to reduce traffic accidents. 

Each of the prospects were told 
they could sponsor one poster a month 
for a period of a year. Sixteen spon- 
sorships would give Columbia what 
the industry refers to as a ““100"" show- 
ing. This is what the big national ad- 
vertisers use to penetrate a market, 
and both Chief Campbell and Cantey 
felt they had to compete on even 
terms with the soft drinks, foods and 
auto ads, if /ife had any meaning in 
South Carolina’s capital city. 


They wrote 26 letters, made 23 calls 
and signed up 16 sponsors for the 
year-round operation. 

It’s tuo soon to tell what effect the 
poster showings will have on the 
accident situation in Columbia, but 
Mayor J. Macie Anderson, City Man- 
ager T. F. Maxwell and Chief Camp- 
bell do know for sure that they've 
signed up 16 prominent citizens who 
have a very real and personal interest 
in the reduction of accidents. 

The campaign did all right, too, in 
the hazardous months of November 
and December. In October at month's 
end Columbia had 10 killed in traffic, 
feared the very worst would happen 
before 1954 dawned. But deaths were 
held to 4 during November and De. 
cember, not perfect by any means but 
better than the traffic experts had 
expected. 

Through 1954, the program will 
run at full tilt and ought to provide 
a fair test of impact showings of traf- 
fic boards when coupled with selective 
enforcement and a sound local traffic 
safety program, THE END 





Scapegoat for Traffic Death 


Sloppy drivers have tried to blame their own irritations and misdeeds on 
slowpokes on the highway. Excessively slow drivers break the law, should 
be blamed and punished for that alone. Read this provocative piece. 


MERICAN motorists are rapidly 


getting drunk on a heady new 
concoction they have brewed for them- 
selves. 

It's only an idea, but it’s an idea 
that can be as deadly as more literal 
drunken driving. If you've acquired 
the taste and abandoned yourself to 
it, it can cost you your life! 

Here it is—take a big gulp, but 
spit it out right away! 

“It’s the slowpoke driver who causes 
the most accidents!” 

Believing that, and driving cars with 
that philosophy, is going to kill peo- 
ple by the thousands as long as we 
let it. The camel’s nose is under the 
tent and unless somebody kicks him in 
the teeth pretty quick we're going to 
have to live with a very smelly camel 
for a long time. 

e 


The driver who blames the slow- 
poke for any significant share of our 
shameful traffic death toll is looking 
for a scapegoat and is trying to salve 
his own conscience for his driving be- 
havior. 

- 


In effect, he pleads that he, or any 
driver coming to grief trying to pass 
a slow moving vehicle, should be ex- 
cused on the grounds of temporary in- 
sanity and that the cause of his lapse, 
the slowpoke, should be forthwith 
thrown into the pokey. 

I don’t object to an occasional bleat 
about how irritating grandma can be, 
going 25 miles per hour in her 1923 
Franklin, but I don’t like to listen to 


Condensed from an editorial in the Oc- 
tober News Letter of the Greater Minne- 
apolis Safety Council. 
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By Forst E. Lowery 
Manager, Greater Minneapolis Safety Council 


some 40-year-old teen-ager giving 
grandma credit for all the traffic 
deaths. 


The tragedy is that these people 
think they are right and that they have 
discovered a great truth. And the no- 
tion, which is as easy to take apart 
as a Tinkertoy ferris wheel, is getting 
more and more popular. 


The sloppy thinking of the driver 
who would make the slow driver the 
scapegoat proceeds in three jumps. 
First he is irritated at a delay. Then 
he blames the cause of that delay for 
being the cause of a possible accident. 
Third, he decides that the slowpoke is 
the cause of ‘most accidents.” 


The result: such often heard and 
read statements as, ““A safety-minded 
and usually law-abiding motorist is 
often goaded into taking desperate 
chances to get ahead of such a road- 
block.” 

Does a “‘safety-minded” person take 
“desperate chances?” 

Or, put the other way around, is a 
person who takes “desperate chances” 
really "safety-minded?” 

Is a person who is “usually law- 
abiding’ the same person who is 
“often goaded” into some law viola- 
tion? 

The excessively slow driver violates 
the law and impedes traffic. He is 
guilty of that alone. He should be 
blamed for that alone, and punished 
for that alone. 

But two wrongs never made a right, 
and when the impatient driver is 
“goaded” into some improper, dan- 
gerous passing he should be saddled 
with the blame for the act and for the 
consequences of the act. 


The entire traffic accident problem 
is so complex that it is much like a 
serious disease calling for complicated 
diet, rigid self-discipline, possible hos- 
pitalization, and even some careful 
trial and error doctoring. There isn’t 
any miracle drug to treat our traffic 
accident disease. Even those medicines 
which most often work the most good 
are costly, slow-acting and very bitter 
to the taste. 

Under these conditions, here’s what 
happens: Somebody comes along ped- 
dling a delicious patent medicine. It’s 
called ‘‘slowpokes are the real men- 
ace.” The fact that continued neglect 
of a medically effective treatment can 
eventually kill him doesn’t stop the 
patient from lapping up the nostrum 
that tastes good and makes him feel 
like a million—for the moment. 

So here goes the American auto- 
mobile driver; refusing the medicine 
the doctor offers, brewing his own 
brand of Hadacol, and selling it to all 
his friends. They buy it because it 
tastes so good. Pretty soon a few of 
the dull-witted among the “doctors’’ 
are peddling it, too! 

Speed isn’t the only factor in traffic 
accidents, of course. In fact, to be a 
factor at all, speed must often be 
coupled with some other driving mis- 
take. 

Yet the classic American traffic 
death is still the high-speed crack-up 
in good weather, on a good road, in 
a good car. 

I hope we will not have to hear 
much more of this drivel about “‘slow- 
poke drivers are the ones who cause 
the most accidents.” 

Those will soon be classic famous 
last words. THE END 
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HE Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, celebrated 

its 15th birthday on the evening of January 18 at the 
Cocoanut Grove of the Ambassador Hotel at Los Angeles. 
More than 500 community leaders and a group of Holly- 
wood stars attended the meeting during which President 
L. W. VanAken was chosen again to head the chapter for 
1954. Following the dinner, a half-hour network broad- 
cast was featured with Robert Stack, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Julie Bishop, Barry Sullivan, Johnny Mercer and the popu- 
lar male quartet, the Lancers. Attorney Frank P. Doherty, 
speaker for the occasion, described the financial and legal 
involvements of accidents and stated that although em- 
phasis is placed on the deaths, equal attention should be 
paid to the high cost of accidents. ‘The entire community 
must share the expenses of even minor accidents,” he said. 
Earl F. Campbell, Western Region director for the Na- 
tional Safety Council, presented public interest awards for 
exceptional service to safety to Stack, Miss MacDonald, 
Miss Bishop, and Sullivan, 


Hon. lvy Baker Priest at Youngstown 

Hon. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United States, 
speaking before the Second Annual meeting of the Safety 
Council of Greater Youngstown, O., on January 26, indi- 
cated that her primary interest in safety is because of her 
interest in humanity. “I want to help make life safer, more 
pleasant, more joyful and well worth living for everyone,” 
she said. In complimenting the council and the city on 
Youngstown’s brilliant traffic safety record for the past 
year—an all important low of six fatalities—she said: 
“You have made good but the hardest part is to make good 
every day.” More than 200 persons attended the dinner. 
Nine awards were given to local officials and groups for 
safety effort during the past year. Myron H. Watkins, 
general manager of sales for Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., was elected to head the council for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Clarence A. Baughman. 


Business and Professional Women Boost Safety 


A boost has been given to the traffic safety program in 
Cincinnati with the announcement by the Cincinnati Busi- 
ness & Professional Women’s Club that its 250 members 
have adopted traffic safety as their major undertaking for 
the first six months of 1954. Under the leadership of the 
president and safety chairman, all club committees will 
center their work along traffic safety lines. A speakers 
bureau has been set up through the cooperation of the 
police department, traffic engineering bureau, automobile 
club and the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. 


Michigan's "Traffic Safety Sunday" 

At the recent meeting of the Michigan Council of 
Churches at Ann Arbor, the dedication of a statewide 
“Traffic Safety Sunday’ to be sponsored by the state 
organization, was urged by Gerald W. Shipman, director of 
the Twin Cities Area Safety Council at St. Joseph, Michi- 
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RAISE that banner high! Paul Williams, safety editor of 
the Omaha World-Herald, gets certificate of appreciation 
and Green Cross for Safety flag from Omaha Safety Council 
president Glenn L. Cavanaugh in ceremonies preceding the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety. Paul served as 
secretary of Media Committee at the Washington, D. C. meeting 
last month. 


gan. The suggestion was received with enthusiasm and it 
was agreed that “Traffic Safety Sunday” would be observed 
on Sunday, May 23, the week preceding Memorial Day. 
Rev. Stanley Buck, director of the Berrien Council of 
Churches, was appointed chairman for the statewide pro- 
motion and local chapters of the National Safety Council 
in the Michigan area have been invited to lend full coop- 
eration. 


Radar for Norwich Speed Control 

Bad news for chronic speeders on Norwich (Conn.) 
streets was revealed at a recent meeting of the Regional 
Safety Council of Eastern Connecticut, in cooperation with 
the Connecticut Municipal Judgeships assembly. City Man- 
ager Irving Beck announced that the City of Norwich was 
purchasing radar equipment as a means of controlling 
speeding. The equipment will be used not only in appre- 
hending speeders but also in establishing average speeds 
over certain highways. 


Eastbay Chapter Welcomes Campbell 
A copy of the basic provisions of the new Federal Charter 
granted by Congress last fall to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, was presented by Western Region Manager Earl F. 
Campbell to President W. Paul Reagor of the Eastbay 
Chapter at a breakfast gathering in Oakland, Calif., on 
To Page 40 
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Contestant answers 25 ques- 
tions on traffic and operating 
rules as Capt. Wyman Vernon, 
O.P.D.; Battalion Chief Jack 
Farrel; and Supt. of equip- 
ment Harold Anderson judge. 


_ 


Ce | 


IREMEN were put through the driving 


wringer at Oakland, Calif., last summer, 

when they vied for top honors at the 
Firemen’s Roadeo.”” The Roadeo was conceived 
and supervised by Captain H. L. Smith, driver- 
training instructor for Oakland’s ‘‘smoke 
eaters.” 

This precision driving contest was actually a 
by-product of Oakland’s program of driver 
training. The course was designed for all em- 
ployees operating city equipment. It not only 
trained theni, but developed driver-training 
instructors in each department as well. It is 
now a permanent part of the overall program. 


Anyone who has trouble backing the famil 
appreciate the stiffness of this test. Drive 
wheel on white line, as he backs truck the 


Capt. Vernon measures results of test of backing skill, where the 
driver had only a painted line as guide. William Tickle (right), 
safety engineer, assisted Capt. Smith in preliminary Roadeo tests, 





Driver eases truck up to stop 
line, during one of precision 
tests. John Brooke (seated with 
driver) judges as Henry Logan 
is ready to measure the result. 


In conjunction with the Roadeo, Captain 


Smith, Chief H. J. Burke, and Harold Ander- 
son, superintendent of equipment, all of the 
Oakland Fire Department, instituted a 35 mph 
speed limit for all fire vehicles. Commenting 
on this step, Captain Smith said high speeds 
for fire fighting equipment were a hangover 
from the past. 


“Many years ago,” he said, “fire fighting 
was considered as ‘hero stuff’ not only by the 
public but by the men themselves. A dramatic 
appearance at the scene of the blaze was con- 
sidered a prerequisite. The faster the wagon 
could take the corner and the more noise that 

Turn Page : ee 
This one was no_ picnic, 
either. Contestant backs truck 
into the small space, with the 
bars hidden from his imme- 
diate view. Driver was judged 
on how close he could get 
without toppling markers. 


ar into the garage can 
required to keep rear 
pth of the testing area. 


ee om 


Driver needed steady hands for this lane. Markers allowed only slight 
clearance on either side of the truck. Just to make the test a little 
tougher—constant speed of 25 mph was required from start to finish. 








John Brooke applies the ruler to measure 
distance perception test. Contestant was 
rated on how close he came to spotting 
right front tire to small painted target. 


could be made—the more successful 
was the entire operation. ‘Little Nell’ 
had to be rescued dramatically. 

“There are still many unsung heroes 
in fire departments all over the world,” 
he continued, “but, fortunately, the 
modus operandi has changed. With 
trafhc hazards increasing daily, the 
problem of moving large equipment 
through congested streets and high- 
ways safely has become acute. The 
only answer is modified speed and 
precision driving. In reality this does 
not delay getting to a fire because of 
the relatively short runs, but does in- 
crease the likelihood of arriving at the 
scene of the blaze intact.” 

Captain Smith pointed out that the 
Oakland Fire Department had 11 acci- 
dents during a seven-month period. 
After adoption of the 35 mph speed 
limit, accidents in a comparable period 
were cut to two. “It is well to note,” 
he said, “that numerous other factors 
inherent in our safety program were 
also responsible for this sizeable re- 
duction in accidents.” 

Oakland Fire Department officials 
realized the need for precision per- 
formance at the wheel of every piece 
of fire fighting equipment. How to 
get maximum participation in the 
driver training program—that was the 
problem. Captain Smith’s idea—the 
“Firemen’s Roadeo’’ — was one solu- 
tion. 

Roadeo finals were held July 16, 
but qualifying tests for the initial 424 
drivers selected took more than a year 

and the standards were high. Of 
the original 424 drivers, 254 passed a 
tough 14-hour safe driving course. 
Each man who passed received an 


“O.K. to drive’ certificate, while the 
170 who failed were required to take 
further instruction and training. 

The top 12 “graduates” were picked 
to compete for cash awards and a 
trophy in the finals. Three finalists 
from this select dozen competed in 
one of four divisions—operators, engi- 
neers, truck and hosewagon drivers, 
and prospective drivers. The last group 
competition would seem to be the stift- 
est of all. Prospective drivers qualified 
by driving all types of equipment used 
in the first three divisions. 

The final stumbling-block, before 
driving competition began, was a 25- 
question test based on the California 
Vehicle Code and the Safe Driving 
Practices and Rules for Emergency Ve- 
hicles. 

The Oakland layout was based on 
those used by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. Contestants drove 
actual ‘‘in-service” equipment—chief’s 
cars, engines and ladder trucks. 

Drivers were rated on good driving 
habits, safe operation, skill and ac- 
curacy. Judges were: Captain Wyman 
Vernon, Traffic Division, Oakland Po- 
lice Department ; Sergeant G. Bertotti, 
California Highway Patrol; John 
Brooke, safety engineer, Yellow Cab 
Co.; and H. A. Logan, California De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. 


A permanent annual trophy was do- 
nated by Jack Hassler, city manager, 
and Hilliard Wilson, assistant city 
manager. The Oakland Association of 
Insurance Agents gave $700 in savings 
bonds to be awarded for win, place 


and show in each of the four divi- 
sions. First place won a $100 bond; 
second place meant $75; and third 
place was worth $25. 

According to Clint Dreyer, manag- 
ing director of the National Safety 
Council’s Eastbay Chapter, in Oak- 
land, this was the first such Roadeo 
staged on the Pacific Coast. 

The groundwork for Oakland's pro- 
gram of driver training was begun 
in 1949. Early that year, the claims 
investigator for Oakland presented the 
city manager with a facts and figures 
tabulation of the frequency and cost 
of accidents to city employees. Clint 
Dreyer was asked to advise Oakland 
on how to reduce these accidents. He 
suggested a two-point program: first, 
the appointment of a safety coor- 
dinator for the city, and one for each 
department; second, a safety commit- 
tee in each department. 

Safety consultants were called in to 
do the job. Assistant City Manager 
Hilliard Wilson heads the depart- 
mental system now in operation in 
Oakland. 

The ‘‘Firemen’s Roadeo” was Cap- 
tain Smith’s brainchild—but he was 
quick to credit Oakland’s organized 
driver training program for a share 
of the Roadeo’s success. 

The Oakland Fire Department has 
prepared an outline of its “Firemen’s 
Roadeo,”” to be used as a guide by 
other cities interested in conducting a 
similar project. Full information is 
available by writing Captain Smith. 

THE END 
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John (). Public Takes Over 


From Page 16 


Kreml said, “and then get for them 
the organized citizen support that 
every program must have to succeed.” 

And the delegates knew, too, that 
the highest court in the land—the 
United States Supreme Court—was 
vitally interested in traffic accident pre- 
vention, for Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren told them: ‘Traffic safety is a basic 
problem of American life. It affects 
the well-being of every man, woman 
and child in the nation. It involves 
the personal conduct of all of us—as 
drivers, as pedestrians, as citizens. It 
tests the strength and facilities of our 
institutions—our highway construction 
and management, our law enforcement 
agencies, our schools and our courts. 

“Its solution calls for universal un- 
derstanding of its magnitude and of 
the factors implicit in it, as well as 
a determination to eliminate the dan- 
ger to life and the economic losses 
occasioned by negligence, indifference 
and lawlessness. 


A six-foot-plus, slow-spoken Mis- 
sourian, J. E. Smith, from Centralia, 
got and gave more than the $200 
worth it cost him to attend the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety. 


While presidents of some of the 
largest corporations in the nation lis- 
tened approvingly Smith, who “works” 
in a small manufacturing plant in 
Centralia, voiced some grass roots 
ideas on traffic safety that brought 
hearty applause from the delegates. 


“Trouble is,” he said, ‘that I wrote 
the Governor some of my ideas and 
next thing I knew he'd sent me up 
here—at my own expense. I figure 
it has cost me about $200 so far, so 
I'm going to get my money's worth. 

“Down in Centralia,” he said, “we 
don’t have many people, and we 
don’t have a major road through town, 
but we've got a lot of potential acci- 
dents chasing up and down the street 
and I want to do something about 
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“One of the most important phases 
of the problem is the disposition of 
twelve million traffic cases annually in 
our traffic courts,” the Chief Justice 
said. ‘Congestion of calendars, hap- 
hazard practices and the lack of well 
conceived programs of enforcement 


“First off, I don’t think you can 
legislate safety into drivers. I think 
speed is a matter of relativity—some 
places and times it’s ok, others it’s not; 
and I think the main problem is edu- 
cational. Seems that 80 per cent of 
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contribute greatly to our difficulties.” 


The farm groups heard Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson point 
out that no one has a bigger stake in 
traffic safety than the farmer. As he 
put it: “Farm residents suffer more 
fatal motor vehicle accidents than any 
other type of accident. Some of these 
tragedies are caused by the farm peo- 
ple themselves. Many others are caused 
by non-farm residents who use the 
highways that go by farms. 


‘Farm production is vital to Amer- 


the accidents are caused by 15 per 
cent of the drivers, so we oughta con- 
centrate on them. 

“I'd like to see somebody write a 
book on ‘How to Drive an Automo- 
bile.’ Seems like no one’s gotten 
around to it yet, and I bet it'd sell 
like hot cakes. 

“Then I'd like to see more driver 
education in high schools — other 
places, too. They ought to make it 
compulsory. Be a lot more good than 
a class in poetry, seems to me. 


71% 


ica’s welfare—now and in the future. 
The huge waste of vital farm man- 
power and material resources caused 


“I think we can sell safety to young- 
sters by selling them the idea that it 
is smart to be safe. As it is, there are 


mas 


by accidents must be stopped.” 
Undersecretary of Commerce for 

Transportation Robert B. Murray, Jr., 

warned public officials of their respon- 


too many smart-alec showoffs on the 
road today.” 

Smith said he thought the confer- 
ence was a “good idea’ and that the 


me 


HURT 


sibilities for traffic safety and cau- 
tioned them to seek out the “people 
and organizations already engaged in 
highway safety work. 

“They will provide a most impor- 
tant asset,” he said, “in further awak- 
ening public opinion to the traffic 
safety proglem.” 

; And the grass roots were heard Drive tarefully—the life you save may 
from, too. be your own! 


idea of Harlow Curtice (president of 
General Motors and chairman of the 
business advisory group) to form local 
safety organizations was good. “I 
know I'm going to get one rolling in 
Centralia,’’ he declared. THE END 
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FLEET NEWS 


Pi 9 


America's top truck fleet safety 


leaders gather to plan programs 


aimed at reducing accident 


toll. Here's the story of a— 


Largest group of Executive Committee members ever to attend a winter 
meeting of the Commercial Vehicle Section met in Winston-Salem in January. 
Coming from 14 states, the District of Columbia and Canada, they represented 


common carriers, private carriers, bus companies, automobile transporters, 
associations, insurance companies and the federal government. 


Tobacecoland Pow Wow 


pooped directors from America’s 
\J top commercial vehicle fleets beat 
the drums for accident prevention in a 
Tobaccoland “pow wow’ that will 
shape a safer ‘54 for truckers nation- 
wide 

These leaders—31 members of the 
executive committee of the National 
Safety Council's Commercial Vehicle 
Section, gathered in the North Caro- 
lina metropolis January 18 and 19, for 
the Section’s winter meeting to key 
accident prevention efforts in the 
motor transportation field 

This year’s get-together was a big 
success, from an attendance standpoint, 


Fred Linton, Secretary of the Winston-Salem Chamber of Com 
motor 
the welfare of the community at the noon-day luncheon, Others 
Shore and 


merce, stresses the importance of 


from left are: Sheriff Ernie 


‘a 7 | 
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By Alfred C. Finch, 


Fleet Safety Engineer, 
NSC Motor Transportation Division 


according to W. T. Gowens, of Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc., general chair- 
man of the Section. Fleet safety di- 
rectors from every section of the coun- 
try racked up thousands of travel miles, 
to converge on the Tar Heel city. 
Canada was represented, as well as 
the Pacific northwest, west coast, south- 
west, midwest, south, and east coast. 


Mayor Marshall Kurfees formally 
welcomed the group. He expressed 
the city’s pleasure in being honored 
by the national group meeting and 
pledged continued support to the 
nationwide motor transportation pro 
gram 


Mayor Marshall 


transportation to Winston-Salem. 


S. H. Mitchell 


Kurfees 
From left are: R. Y. Sharpe; Police Chief 
James Waller, Winston-Salem; J. K. McLean; Mayor Kurfees 
(standing) and W. T. Gowens. 


Fred Linton, secretary of the Win- 
ston-Salem Chamber of Commerce, 
emphasized the importance of motor 
transportation to the welfare of the 
community. He pointed out each com- 
munity shares in the economic savings 
resulting from safe operation and 
must pledge support to safer motor 
vehicle transportation. 

Sheriff Ernie Shore, one of base- 
ball’s all-time greats, and Police Chief 
Jim Waller, were eager to learn the 
activities and plans of the group con- 
cerning urban operation. 

Hosts to the luncheon, and represent- 
To Page 26 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Mar. 17-18, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack E. 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun- 
cil, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 11. 


March 22-23, Boston 


Thirty-third Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Edgar F. Copell, president, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


March 24-26, New York 

Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Health Council. Contact Philip B. 
Ryan, executive director, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


March 29-30, Dallas, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact James’ Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 
March 29-31, Los Angeles 

First Annual Southern California Safet: 
Congress and Exposition (Ambassador H: 
tel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Suite 496, 610 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


March 30-April 1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Western Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel William 
Penn). Contact Harry H. Brainerd, execu- 
tive manager, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 


April 5-9, New York City 

Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council (Hotel Statler). Convention 
runs 5 days-—April 5-9; Exposition 4 days 
—April 6-9. Contact Paul F. Stricker, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


April 14-16, Charleston, W. Va. 

Twentieth Annual West Virginia State- 
wide Safety Conference. Contact Charles 
Hopkins, managing director, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., 316-17 Masonic 
Building, Charleston 1, W. Va. 


April 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fourteenth Annual Western New York 
Safety Conference & Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Eugene C. Hohlstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary, c/o Blaw-Knox Co., Buf- 
lovak Equipment Division, 1543 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


April 20-22, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-fourth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Contact 
James H. Fluker, superintendent, Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 20-22, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference (Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel). Contact J. E. Moore, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Corporate Service, Inc., 
2210 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. The 1955 
Conference will be held April 26-28 at 
Grand Rapids. 


April 27-28, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeast Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


April 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


April 30-May 1, Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado Joint Governor's Teen-Age and 
Adult Traffic Safety Conference (University 
of Colorado). Contact H. A. Storey, execu- 
tive director, Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, Room 302, State Capitol Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


May 4-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Twenty-fourth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Sir Walter Hotel). Contact H. S. Bau- 
com, safety director, North Carolina In- 
dustrial Commissi6én, Raleigh, N. C. 


May 5, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference (Hotel Bethlehem). 
General Chairman George J. Frantz, Jr., 
Lehigh Valley Gas Division, U.G.L. Con- 
tact H. A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-7, Baltimore 


Governor's Safety and Health Conference 
of Maryland (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Con- 
tact Joseph A. Heller, executive chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


May 12-14, Chicago 

Greater Chicago Safety Conference & 
Exposition (Hotel Sherman). Contact Jo- 
seph F. Stech, secretary-treasurer, Greater 
Chicago Safety Council, Suite 806, 10 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2. 


May 20-22, Norfolk, Va. 

Twentieth Annuai Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Statewide Safety Conference (Monti- 
cello Hotel). Contact Wm. M. Myers, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Room 302, 1103 East Main 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Congress. 
Contact Don Costa, executive director, Ala- 
bama Safety Council, 711 High St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 

Sixty-first Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, 1424 K Street, 
NW, Washington 5, D. C. 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second ' National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicage 11. 


Tobaccoland Pow Wow 
From Page 24 


ing top management of their organi- 
zation, were J. K. McLean, executive 
vice president, McLean Trucking Com- 
pany; R. Y. Sharpe, president, Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc.; and S. H. Mit- 
chell, president, Hennis Freight Lines, 
Inc, 

During the two-day meeting, plans 
were made for the 1954 program of 
the Commercial Vehicle Section at the 
National Safety Congress in October. 
Following the successful pattern set in 
1953, Ken Beadle, of Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express, program committee 
chairman, outlined an even larger 
motor transportation program featur- 
ing top-notch speakers and workshop 
sessions, for this year’s Safety Con- 
gress, in Chicago. 

E. J. Emond of Armour & Com- 
pany, reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee on the work and program of 
the National Safety Council’s Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards. 
Tests scheduled at Grayling, Mich., are 
geared to discover important elements 
of safe winter operation affecting com- 
mercial vehicles. Some projects pre- 
viously begun will probably be con- 
cluded this year while others will be 
investigated, he said. 

Preliminary discussions on the ex- 
pansion of Council services to various 
segments of the motor transportation 
industry were undertaken. In particu- 
lar, a program for salesman fleets was 
initiated. Employees operating passen- 
ger cars were considered a special prob- 
lem to the industry since these persons 
were removed from direct supervision 
most of the time. Inquiries will be 
made and suggestions invited from 
fleet representatives in this field. 

Reports by J. T. Dieter of Spector 
Motor Service Inc., Chicago, chairman 
of the Safe Driver Award Committee, 
R. M. Wilkins of Super Service Motor 
Freight Co., Inc., Nashville, chairman 
of the Contest Committee and N. J. 
Bleau of Automobile Shippers, Inc., 
Detroit, chairman of the Membership 
Committee reflected the continued ex- 
pansion of the National Safety Coun- 
cils’ Complete Transportation Service. 
New affiliations during the year 1953 
were reported greater than ever before 
and the list of drivers earning the 
NSC Safe Driver Award exceeded 
60,000 during the same period. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the Atlantic 
Greyhound as Pgs provided bus 
transportation for a visit to “Old 
Salem’ and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. THE END 
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Woodson, Jr. Traffic Quarterly, Jan. 


ne NEW PUBLICATIONS °*'* 


in the a eld of Public lesson dh 


Driver Clinic Results 
Told in American Weekly 


Findings of New Jersey's Accident 








Books and Pamphlets 

Motor Carrier Fire Accidents—1951. 
Published by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, Washington 25, D. C., 1953. 
39p. 

Magazine Articles 

Death After Dark. By Harry Home- 
wood. Coronet, Feb. 1954, p. 152. 

Driver Clinics Again Reveal Many 
Deficiencies. Safety, Dec. 1953, p. 11. 

Fire Prevention and control in Con- 
nection with Traffic Accidents. Traffic 
Digest and Review, Jan. 1954, p. 23. 

Highway Safety Program. By George 
Hills. Motor Transportation, Jan. 1954, 
p. 18. 

How Shift Change Traffic Is Expe- 
dited at Atomic Plant. Roads and 
Streets, Jan. 1954, p- 67. 

An Invitation to Death. By Ivan T. 
Galanoy. California Highway Patrol- 
man, Jan. 1954, p. 13. 

Parking in Washington, D. C. By 
Charles M. Upham. Traffic Quarterly, 
Jan. 1953, p. 36. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike Joint 
Safety Research Project. By P. K. 
Eckhardt. Traffic Engineering, Jan. 
1954, p. 126. 

Public Opinion Survey Methods as 
Related to Certain Phases of Traffic 
Engineering. By John E. Baerwald. 
Traffic Engineering, Jan. 1954, p. 119. 

Realism in Traffic Education. By 
Robert B. Leopold. Traffic Digest and 
Review, Jan. 1954, p. 1. 

Reveal New Data on Chemical Tests. 
Traffic Digest and Review, Jan. 1954, 
p. TL. 

Scrambled Traffic Cuts Accident 
Rate One-Half. California Highway 
Patrolman, Jan. 1954, p. 25. 

Speed Control by Traffic Signals. 
By Albert Hill. Traffic Quarterly, Jan. 
1954, p. 5. 

Studying the Unified Approach to 
Trafic Safety. By Walter A. Cutter. 
Traffic Quarterly, Jan. 1954, p. 92. 

Topeka’s Use of Portable Trathic 
Signs. By John C. Dillon. Traffi 
Digest and Review. Jan. 1954, p. 9. 

Traffic—A Challenge to Our Cities. 
By Franklin M. Kreml. Traffic Digest 
and Review, Jan. 1954, p. 4. 

Vehicular Trip Distribution by Suc- 
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cessive Approximations. By Thomas 
. Fratar, Traffic Quarterly, Jan. 1954, 
ya veals some of the questions asked dur- 
The Virginia State Police and Prob- ing the physical and _ psychological 
lems of Traffic Policing. By Col. C. W. 


yy appeared in the Feb, 28 edition 
American Weekly. 


= article, by Irwin Hersey, 


tests conducted at the clinic. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 


which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


GN-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the bp agen of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related te many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY ar CHEMICAL TEST “EVIDENCE In courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
"*CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, lilinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















Prevention Clinic were the basis for 
“How Good a Driver Are You?” 





DOTHAN DID IT! 


From Page 6 


Dothan Eagle splashed it all over the 
front page, added another page of pic- 
tures. Fifteen thousand Dothanites 
lined the streets as soldiers from Camp 
Rucker, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, school 
safety patrols, civic, service and fra- 
ternal organizations marched, and 20 
floats and other entries passed before 
them. 

They picked a Safety Queen, too, 
and crowned her in formal ceremonies 
that rated more teen-age attention and 
scads of publicity for the vehicle in- 
spection program. 

Dothanites had hardly finished with 
their Sunday papers when it came time 
to go to church, and this is a church- 
going community. From every Dothan 
pulpit that morning, a portion of the 
sermons was reserved for mention of 
the vehicle check plus an admonition 
that checking your car and checking 
accidents was just practical Christi- 
anity. 


Then Dothan dug into the hard 
work on the safety lanes. Collier 
Freeman, safety lane committee chair- 
man, had lined up every automobile, 
tire and parts dealer in town. They 
were all on the firing line in unselfish 
service to their community. 

At each of the safety lanes an MP 
from nearby Camp Rucker, an Ala- 
bama Highway Patrolman, and a Do- 
than police officer directed the cars 
through the lanes and handled traffic. 


Close liaison between city, state and 
military agencies was highlighted by 
the cooperation shown between mili- 
tary police, state highway patrolmen 
and city police. Before the program 
got under way, Dothan’s chief of po- 
lice, Eddie Kelley, got together with 
Lt. Col. E. D. Manary, provost mar- 
shal at Camp Rucker, and worked out 
details for the traffic control needed. 
And significantly, vehicles on the post 
and those belonging to the state and 
local police departments were among 
the first to go through the lanes. 

Mechanics checked the ten phases 
of inspection: brakes, headlights, rear 
and stop lights and turn signals, tires, 
windshield wipers, muffler, glass, horn, 
steering and rear-view mirror. 

Since inspection was voluntary and 
there was no penalty for failure to 
pass, observers wondered what the re- 
action would be. They were soon 
answered. 

Garages were soon flooded with 


business. Drivers were surprised to 
find defects in their vehicles and 
wanted them corrected. One Dothan- 
ite had a repair bill of $191 when he 
had his car Feed after the safety check. 
He put it through the lane a second 
time, got his sticker. But one classic 
example was the driver who found 
that only his car's horn got a clean 
bill of health on the safety check. 
Disgusted, he drove it over to a sales- 
room, traded it in on a new car, 
passed the vehicle check, got his sticker. 

Every driver going through the 
safety lanes got a vehicle check card. 
The stub was good for admission to 
the Army variety show and the big 
barbecue which wound up the pro- 
gram. It was a good promotional 
angle. 

And Dothan came up with other 
top promotional gimmicks that caught 
the public fancy. Most Dothan res- 
taurants had a tab on the menu calling 
attention to the safety check. Napkins 
also carried out the motif, especially 
in the carhop eateries. Film trailers 
boosted the program at both movie 
houses and drive-ins, and the adver- 


tisers chimed in on radio and in the 
IA Ry with reminders tagged to 


their ads. 


Counter cards, window posters, store 
window exhibits—all carried the mes- 
sage. The used car dealers soon found 
that a windshield sticker from the 
safety lame added to the value of a 
car with buyers shying away from the 
stickerless models, and they too sent 
their bargains through check lanes, 
advertised them in the paper and on 
the radio. 

Taxicabs and commercial vehicle 
fleets sent their vehicles through as a 
unit and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club went through the 
check lanes as a club safety project. 

But the B & PW didn’t stop with 
mere participation. They were up to 
their ears in the promotion, sponsor- 
ing a school poster campaign with $45 
in prizes for the best posters on safety. 

A pledge card campaign was gotten 
under way in the schools. A Service 
League committee distributed the 
cards to the students, who got them 
signed at home and returned. 

And the commercial firms were thor- 
oughly needled into active participa- 
tion by a group of Pilot Club mem- 
bers who made the industrial contacts 
both a club and committee project. 


As the program entered its fourth 
and fifth day, Cub Scouts phoned 
every Dothan number—business firms 
and housewives alike — adding their 

leas to have all vehicles in the city 
checked. The response was gratify- 
ing, even the die-hards had to give in 
to the naive approach of the Cubs. 

Boy Scouts posted bills, using 
stickem tape to bind the posters, and 
inserted handbills under the wind- 
shield wipers of stickerless cars. The 
bills read: “PLEASE! Have your car 
SAFETY-CHECKED” and gave the 
location of the lanes and the times 
they were open. 

By Friday night Dothan had checked 
6,994 vehicles. A final goal of 10,000 
was set. Saturday—the last day of the 
check program—dawned with a driv- 
ing rain. The rain simmered into a 
drizzle that lasted practically all day. 

The Supreme Ice Cream Company 
had offered free ice cream to all who 
passed through the lanes, and Girl 
Scouts were on hand with Supreme 
representatives to pass out the bars. 
They were kept busy. 

The drizzie didn’t dampen Dothan 
spirits any. Every school bus in Dothan 
and Houston County moved through 
the lanes before the town had break- 
fasted. At day’s end, drizzle or no, 
3,273 vehicles had been inspected to 
chalk up a smashing climax to Do- 
than’s safety week—10,267 vehicles 
checked. 

But the town wasn’t through yet. 
Out at the Wiregrass Stadium, beef 
and other meat had been simmering 
over the racks, hash in the iron kettles 
all through the day. After sundown, 
the crowds began flocking in, their 
cars parked in a milewide area. It was 
a happy throng — 7,000 strong that 
packed the bleachers for the Cam 
Rucker variety show and filed past the 
serving tables even in the dark and 
drizzle, until the barbecue ran out. 


Late Saturday night, committee 
members, workers, observers and their 
ladies attended a costume ball at the 
Dothan Country Club. Costumes fea- 
tured the accident prevention motif, 
and a floor show with local talent 
wound up both the ball and the ve- 
hicle check, 

Visitors to Dothan were impressed 
with the “get up and go” of the 
southern Alabama metropolis, got a 
bang out of the town’s performance. 
And they realized something had really 
hap pened to everyone in Dothan. They 
had done more than just check a large 
number of cars. They had reached into 
every drivers’ thinking, made him 
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more actively conscious of all aspects 
of traffic safety. Having his car 
checked was just a tangible evidence 
of this acceptance of the need for 
safer driving. 

No wonder Dothanites really 
whooped it up when the returns were 
in. And the tenor of their victory 
chant was a triumphant if weary 
chortle; ‘Dothan Did It!” 

THE END 


Tribute to 
R. Wayne Morris 

In his report for December, 1953, 
Charles E. Haley, acting traffic engi- 
neer for Phoenix, Ariz., paid respect 
to the memory of the late R. Wayne 
Morris, traffic engineer for the City 
of Phoenix, who died in office. 

“. . . Wayne Morris was Phoenix’ 
first traffic engineer and started the 
Division of Traffic Engineering on 
July 1, 1950. 

“. . . Since the start of the Traffic 
Engineering Division, progress in traf- 
fic engineering has been great, and it 
is apparent throughout every section 
of the city. One-way streets, street 





J. Arthur Rude 


associated with the Fox West 





Rude Named to California Safety Post 


ARL F. CAMPBELL, director of the Na- 

tional Safety Council’s Western Region 
announced the appointment of J. Arthur 
Rude, former public relations director, Eastbay 
Chapter, NSC, as public information director 
of the new California safety organization. 

Born in Piedmont, Calif., where he still 
resides with his parents, Rude was educated 
in Piedmont schools, the Armstrong Business 
College in Berkeley and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

In 1939, Rude won the west coast figure 
skating title and as a result joined Sonja Henie and her Ice Show 
and later toured with a USO troupe with Miss Henie, Jeanette 
MacDonald and others. He left skating professionally to become 
Coast Theatres. 
advertising-promotion manager of the Mark Hopkins Hotel in San 
Francisco. His introduction to safety came with his appointment as 
public relations director of the Eastbay Chapter, NSC. 


Later, he became 








sign program, modernization of signs, 
experimentation with different mate- 
rials and paint, parking control, park- 
ing survey, engineering principles ap- 


plied to trafhic—all of these were ac- 
complished or used under Wayne's 
leadership. We have lost a good friend 
and a good leader.” 





Reduce Traffic Hazards With 
Graubards 
Nationally. Known Safety Patrol £quipment 


““THAT PROMOTES SAFETY’’ 


GRAUBARD'S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.’ It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 
job well. 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 


Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 
bring it up-to-date. 


Products available include: 


Pennants 
Banners 
Uniforms 
Caution Flags 
Trafficones 


Capes 
Rubber 

Leggings 
ts 


Raincoats Caps 

White Arm Bands 
Yellow Boots 

Black Bel 

Helmets Badges 


GR a UB « 4 D ator * 
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Jackets 
Letters 




















HAT is the biggest killer among chil- 
dren? 

Not the highly-publicized polio, nor tu- 
berculosis, mor pneumonia, nor even the 
dread leukemia or other form of as yet in- 
curable cancer. 

The biggest single killer of children 1 to 
14 years old in this country is motor vehicle 
accidents! 


In 1950, in the 1 to 14 age group, motor 
vehicle accidents were responsible for 3,655 
deaths . . . more than four times as many 
deaths as polio . . . three times as many as 
tuberculosis ! 


There were 800 fewer deaths, among 
these youngsters, from pneumonia than from 
traffic accidents . 500 fewer from cancer, 
in all its forms, than from traffic accidents! 


And year by year the number of traffic 
accident fatalities among children continues 
to rise. 


Operation Safety takes this situation into 
consideration in building its April traffic 
safety program on the theme, “Child Pedes- 
trian and Bicycle Safety,’’ which features the 
slogan, ‘Drive Slow—Kids Move Fast.” 

Practical suggestions for conducting a 
child traffic safety program in any commu- 
nity are found in the month’s Planning 
Guide, including information on publicity 
outlets and ideas for special promotional 
projects. 


A Fact Sheet gives statistical information 
on the factors involved in child accidents 
and lists basic rules for children, parents 
and motorists to keep children safe in trafhe. 

For radio use the kit contains nearly a 
score of spot announcements and four five- 
minute interview-type scripts on the theme. 


The kit also contains four news releases 
and a suggested editorial, idea-starters for 
speakers, jingles, a program for the small 
community, sample leaflets and miniature 
reproductions of available posters. 


Further information on Operation Safety 
and the April program may be had by writ- 
ing Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinots. 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR MAY POSTING 


Imprint deadline March 15th. 


CAN ...SEE 
--- STEER 
ee) 


SAFELY! | ovisins 


w& check your car 
uv check accidents 


FOR SAFETY! 


puerto ee ee 


rueromu ee 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL NATIONAL Sarety couNnciL 


T-0131-C 25x38 T-0132-B 17x23 
ADVANCE SHOWING FOR JUNE POSTING 


Imprint deadline April 15th 





———— 

nd oC c 
g 
fe 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL NATIONAL 


T-0155-C 25x38 T-0156-B 





POSTER PRICES 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
: 10-99 1000-4999° 
B size $0.18 $0.15 $0. $0.102 
C size ws) 23 ‘ 17 
Other Posters 
A size—assorted 08 d 045 
—same ‘ .07 d .04 
B size—assorted d 9 13 
—same ‘ 17 ‘ 12 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members of the 
National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the 
time of the press run) on any of the featured traffic posters of these sizes 
only: 25''x38"' and 17°'x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day 
of the month of posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for 
prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special! rates. 
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UNPOPULAR 
+ rat 
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Gent? 


_UNSAFE 





) 
don't save your 
Checkup for | 
Mellin Ae te War 


NATIONAL Saraerty 


V-8010-B 


9497-A 








SAMMY ey 


u 
4 
— — x 
TURNING LEFT OR TURNING on ran 
s 


THIS GUY IS JUST PLAIN LAZY 
HIS MOVEMENTS ARE AN AWFUL SIGHT 
HIS SIGNALS ARE SO HAZY! 











4. 
councit 


17x23 


8Y2x11/2 


V-0129-A 8Y/2x1 1/2 


SAFE DRIVING 


demands 


CLEAR VISION 


NATIONAL 


V-9206-A 82x11 /2 


MOT LIKE THIS 


0105-B 17x23 


POSTERS 











V-0118-B 17x23 


BAD WEATHER ~ 
may excuse delay 
but never-.-.-.- 


AN ACCIDENT 


V-8327-A 8Yax11/2 























V-7932-A 82x11 2 





DOESNT COST 
A LENT- Cs 





0096-B 1 7x23 


V-8165-A 82x11 2 


What would you di. 
y : mali 


0122- A 8/2x11/2 





The TRAFFIC 10 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


January traffic takes 2,900 lives — same as last year. states showed decreases, the largest 
Drop of 14 per cent in city deaths offset by increase in number in months. States with de- 


rural fatalities. West Coast states safest in country. penned ie 

Delaware ; .... —80% 
Rhode Island . es . —67% 
Montana . —65% 
Washington —60% 
Meh ..s; —50% 
Massachusetts . —43% 
Oregon —41% 2 
Arizona ..... —35% 
New Hampshire —33% 
Nevada . —29% 
South Carolina —26% 
North Carolina —25% 
J eee —25% 
Vermont .... '—25% 
Arkansas .. : —17% 
Maine ..... —17% 


RAFFIC DEATHS in January and North Atlantic Region had de- 
reached 2,900, the same toll as creases of 15 per cent and 14 per 
in January a year ago. cent, respectively. 

While the overall national picture In contrast, the South Central Re- 
remained unchanged, there were sharp gion showed a 22 per cent hike in 
fluctuations in many regions of the fatalities, while smaller increases were 
country. Decreases in fatalities in reported by the North Central and 
some areas were offset by increases in South Atlantic Regions. 
other areas. Cities cut traffic deaths Injury figures, which are received 
14 per cent in January, but an in- later and are less complete than death 
crease of roughly 5 per cent in rural reports, are not yet available for Jan- 
highway deaths boosted the total up uary. 
to the January, 1953, level. Among 46 reporting states, changes 

The sharpest regional decrease was in death totals varied from a decrease 
in the Pacific Region. The three states of 80 per cent in Delaware to an 
comprising this region averaged a 21 increase of 133 per cent in Nebraska. New Jersey ..... —14% 
per cent drop. The Mountain Region Twenty-six of the 46 reporting Maryland . —14% 

California - . —11% 

Michigan ’ we —11% 

Mississippi .-. —11% 

MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS Pennsylvania ... . — 8% 

Connecticut .— 8% 

Kansas ‘ — 8% 
New York . —— 

Illinois -.... — 3% 


1952-54 1953-54 
MONTH 1952 1953 1954 Change Change 
January 2,660 2,900 2,900 +9% 0 
February 2,610 2,520 


— M8: MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
pri 2,640 2,900 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


May 3,120 3,000 
June 3,100 3,100 
July 3,120 3,170 
August 3,780 3,700 
September 3,300 3,300 
October 3,640 3,700 2,000 = 
November 3,610 3,280 ee: DEATHS 

‘cau Py 


December 3,720 3,930 


4,000 
3,000 








TOTAL 38,000 38,300 T ] 
| 














All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is | ~ || 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states = 2h oe lb . 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national 4 an: 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are MILES (mitiow 1953| | ||'54 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this = bo | 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same 30,000 mre 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT MOV DEC JAN 
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Of 491 cities reporting for January, 
345 had perfect records. The three 
largest of these were: Norfolk, Va. 
(213,500); Des Moines, Ia. (178,- 
000), and Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 

Decreases in deaths were shown by 
109 reporting cities, while 84 reported 
an increase. Of the cities with fewer 
deaths, the following have populations 
of more than 200,000: 

Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 

Norfolk, Va. ~100% 

Long Beach, Calif — 83% 

Seattle, Wash. é — 80% 

San Antonio, Tex... - — 80% 

Baltimore, Md. 79% 

Columbus, Ohio — 67% 

Indianapolis, Ind. 67% 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3 60% 

Honolulu, T. H. - 60% 

Oakland, Calif. 55% 

Louisville, Ky. 2 — 50% 

Providence, R. I. 50% 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 43% 

New Orleans, La. 40% 

San Diego, Calif. 38% 


Washington, D. C... 3 33% 350,000-500,000 Population 
Kansas City, Mo. 33% Seattle, Wash. 0.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. 27% San Antonio, Tex. 0.8 
New York, N. Y.....10 19% Columbus, Ohio 0.8 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1 — 14% 


Chicago, Ill. 3 ~ 8% 200,000-350,000 Population 


: ‘ : ; Norfolk, Va. 0.0 
The three leading cities in each ee 
Si. Long Beach, Calif. 0.9 
population group for January, ranked Oklahoma City, Okla... 0.9 
: i ahc Aty, b : 
according to the number of deaths per : 
10,000 registered vehicles were: 100,000-200,000 Population 
Wichita, Kans. 
1954 1954 Flint, Mich 


Reg. Pop. ‘ 
Group Rate Rate Des Moines, Ia. 


Over 1,000,000 Population 50,000- 100,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2.9 13.7 Stockton, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 3.9 6.4 Pontiac, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4.0 8.7 Lincoln, Neb. 


750,000- 1,000,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
Baltimore, Md. 1.2 $ Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.2 Pensacola, Fla. 0.0 
Washington, D. C. 3.6 Battle Creek, Mich. 0.0 


$00,000-750,000 Population 10,000-25,000 Population 
Cincinnati, Ohio : 4. Modesto, Calif. 0.0 
New Orleans, La. ; . Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. I J Kenmore, N. Y. 0.0 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statistics 


report. 


pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- census. 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


*Indicates January, 1954, report not received as of deadline. February 25. 


% Changes 


Months Deaths 1953 
Re- Identical Period to 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 


TOTAL 
U.S 
Ala 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla. 
ae 
Idaho 


5 1 % Changes 
1954 1954 Months Deaths 953 1952. 1954 1954 
Pop Mile Re- Identical Period to to Pop Mile 
Rate Rate ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 Rate Rate 


+ 47% 
— 44% 
+300% 
— 7¢ Z 
+ 


4 


Wash 
W Va 


IN 2 Wis 


Mont. - % +200% i Wy 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
One Month Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES... » 26°93 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 24 33 17 . 4 
All cities in this group 
. New York, N. Y. ‘ 52 47 39 
Philadelphia Pa 12 15 4.0 
Detroit, Mich 22 18 16 4.1 
. Chicago, Ill. ' 4 37 26 4.5 


Group II (750,006 1,000,000) 


. Baltimore, Md. 3 14 

». San Francisco, Calif 3 

. Washington, D. C. 9 
All cities in this group 
Cleveland, Ohio 15 11 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 5 1 
New Orleans, La. ze 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : oe 
All cities in this group 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Dallas, Tex 

Houston, Tex 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


. Seattle, Wash. 

. San Antonio, Texas 

- Columbus. Ohio 

. Denver, Colo. ~... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Louisville, Ky. 
All cities in this group 

. Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Ore 

. San Diego, Calif 

. Oakland, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Memphis, Tent ( 3 
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1 
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Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 


Norfolk, Va. 

. Long Beach, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Providence, R. I. 
Toledo, Ohio 

- Honolulu, T. H. 
Akron, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala 
Dayton, Ohio 2 2 
Rochester, N. Y 2 2 
St. Paul, Minn 7 5 0 
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Group VI (100,0 » 200,000) 


. Wichita, Kans. 2 0 00 
. Flint, Mich. 2 0 00 
Des Moines, la 2 0 0.0 
Youngstowr Oh ( 
Hartford, Conn 
Rockford, Ill. 
Erie, Pa 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Springfield, Mass. 
Austin, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
. Peoria, Ill. 
Berkeley, Calif 
. Little Rock, Ark. 
. Montgomery, Ala 
. Allentown, Pa 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Waterbury, Conr 
Utica, N. Y 
Sacramento, Calif 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
One Month Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 

. Spokane, Wash. ..... 1 4 1 

All cities in this group 
3. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

. Trenton, N. J.... 

. South Bend, Ind 

. Shreveport, ‘ 
Wilmington, Del 

. Evansville, Ind. 

. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

. New Haven, Conn. 

2. Gary, Ind. . 

. Nashville, Tenn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah... 

. Amarillo, Texas 

». Reading, Pa. . 

. Duluth, Minn. 

. Lubbock, Texas 
Phoenix, Ariz 

. San Jose, Calif. 

. Tacoma, Wash. 
Pasadena, Calif 
Canton, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, La 
Arlington, Va 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Group VII (50,000 100,00 


. Seockton, Calif. 

. Pontiac, Mich. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

». Raleigh, N. C 

; = a, Kans. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 

. Greensboro, N. C. 

; ser Texas 

Springfield, Ohio 
acon, Ga. . 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Roanoke, Va. 
Springfield, Mo 

. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Racine, Wis. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Sioux City, Ia 
Muncie, Ind. 

St. Joseph, Mo 
Hamilton, Ohio 

6. Columbus, Ga 

. Green Bay, Wis. 

. Waterloo, Ia. 
Hammond, Ind 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Stamford, Conn 

2. Durham, N. (¢ 

. Pawtucket, R. | 
East Orange, N. J 
New Britain, Conn. 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Aurora, Ill 
Lakewood, Ohi 
Alameda, Calif 

. Charleston, S. C. 
Covington, Ky 
Lorain, Ohio 

. Manchester, N. H. 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Berwyn, Ill. 
Wheeling, W. Va 

. Brockton, Mass 

. Fort Smith, Ark. 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Medford, Mass 
Brookline, Mass 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Albuquerque, N. M 
All cities in this grou 
Lansing, Mich 
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total vehicle registration—from large to 
small. 
Cities shown in heavy type have im- 


proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 


an 


. Burbank, Calif. 

. Springfield, Ill. .. 
7. Winston-Salem, N. 

. Alexandria, Va. 

. Jackson, Mich. . 

. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


. Huntington, W. Va 
. Johnstown, Pa. .. 
. Dearborn, Mich. 


. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
. Lynn, Mass. 

. Bay City, Mich 

. Portland, Me. 

. Columbia, S. € 
. Portsmouth, Va. 
. Saginaw, Mich. 


. Greenville, S. C 
. St. Petersburg, F 
. Dubuque, Ia 

. Charleston, W. 


. Gadsden, Ala. 
. Kenosha, Wis 
. Oak Park, Ill 
. San Bernardino, Calif 


IDYVRVWN 


One Month 
1954 1953 1952 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Davenport, Ia. 


Evanston, Ill 


Madison, Wis 


Passaic, N. 


NANNERBNR KE WNHNN ENE Ree RN e ee 


Atlantic City, N. 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


R Muskegon, Mich. . 
. Pensacola, Fila. 
. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
. Boise, Idaha 
. West Allis, 


Santa Barbara, Calif 


. Anderson, Ind 
. Abilene, Tex. 
. Palo Alto, Calif 


Billings, Mont. 
Lake Charles, La 


. Vancouver, Wash 

. Reno, Nevada 

. Wyandotte, Mich. 

. White Plains, N. Y 


Elkhart, Ind. 


. San Leandro, Calif 
. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Everett, Wash 


. Beverly Hills, Calif 
. Lafayette, Ind 

. High Point, N. ¢ 

. Kokomo, Ind. 

. Independence, Mo. 


Elgin, Ill. ..... 


. Waukegan, Ill 

. Rock Island, Il 

. Lakeland, Fila 

. Appleton, Wis 

. La Crosse, Wis. 

. Council Bluffs, Ia 


Hagerstown, Md 
Elyria, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 


. Oshkosh, Wis 


Moline, Ill 
Plainfield, N. J 


. Enid, Okla 
. Zanesville, Ohio 


Middletown, Ohio 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Newport News, Va 
Eau Claire, Wis 


’ Portsmouth, Ohio 
. Ferndale, Mich. 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


. Manchester, Conn. 

. Beloit, Wis 

. Bloomington, Ind 

. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
. Chicopee, Mass 


cococoonocore 


0,000 
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Rate 
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One Month 
1954 1953 1952 


54. Pine Bluff, Ark.. 
55 Lynchburg, Va. 

-. Wausau, Wis. . 

. East Hartford, Conn. 

- Rochester, Minn 

‘ Wauwatosa, Wis. 

. Burlington, Ia. 
Waltham, Mass. 

2. Rapid City, S. 

. Stratford, Conn. 

54. Danbury, Conn. 

- Danville, Va. 

Sw +e 

° Sandusky, Ohio ._.. 

- Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Kankakee, Ill. 

. Galesburg, Ill. 

. Barberton, Ohio .. 
Parkersburg, W. 
Bloomington, III 

. Manitowoc, Wis 

. Clarksburg, W. Va 
Watertown, N. Y. 

. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mason City, la 
Bristol, Conn. . 

. Norwich, Conn 

. Kingston, N. Y. 

- Montclair, N. J. 

. West Haven, Conn. 
Hamden, Conn. . 

° Lockport, i - 3 

. Fairmont, W. Va 

. Gainesville, Fla. 
Linden, N. J. : 

‘ Hackensack, ee J 

Cloud, Minn.. 
West Orange, N. J. 

2. Petersburg, Va. 
Provo, Utah .. 

. Superior, Wis. 
Bangor, Me. .. - 
New Kensington, Pa. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

. Greenwich, Conn. . 

. University City, Mo. 

. Fairfield, Conn. ....... 

. Milford, Conn. .. 
Shaker Heights. Ohio 

3. Teaneck, : 2 

. Concord, N. 

- Mt. Lebanon, Pa 

5. Grand Forks, N. D 

. Kearny, N. J. wand 

. Belmont, ass 

. West Hartford, Conn. 
All cities in this group.. 

. Tucson, Ariz. . ’ 

. Royal Oak, Mich.. 

. Warren, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 

. Odessa, Texas 

. Ann Arbor, Mich 

- Pomona, Calif. 
Elmira, N. Y 

. Cheyenne, Wyo 
Parma, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind 
Vallejo, Calif 

2. Great Falls, Mont 

- Hamtramck, Mich. 
Meriden, Conn 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Marion, Ohio 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Arlington, Mass 
Steubenville, Ohio 

. Granite City, Ill 
Euclid, Ohio 
New London, Conn 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Middletown, Conn 
Winona, Minn 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Norwalk, Conn 


Group IX (10,000 25,000) 


Modesto, Calif. 
Birmingham, — 

. Kenmore, N. 

4. Casper, Wyo. ; 

. Klamath Falls, Ore. 

. Kingsport, Tenn 

. Benton, Harbor, Mich 

. Holland, Mich. 
Waukesha, Wis 

. Janesville, Wis 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 

2. Uniontown, Pa. 
Longview, Wash 

, Daly City, Calif 

- Ponca City, Okla 

. Austin, Minn. 

. Salisbury, N. C. 
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1954 1954 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1954 1954 
One Month _ Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate F 


Lodi, Calif. , ) 0.0 
Boulder, Colo. .- 0.0 
East Detroit, Mich.. 0.0 
La Porte, Ind. . 0.0 


; Richland, —— 0.0 


Sumter, §S 0.0 
Mankato, Mina , 0.0 
Niles, Mich. -. 0.0 
Hazel Park, Mich... 0.0 
Meadville, Pa. ..... 0.0 
Freeport, Ill. .. ‘ 0.0 
Fremont, Ohio ....... 0.0 
Statesville, N. C....... 0.0 
Roseville, Mich. 0.0 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 0.0 
Redlands, Calif. ....... 0.0 


. Vincennes, Ind. sie 0.0 
. Frederick, Md. ........ 0.0 


Tiffin, Ohio 0.0 
Port Chester, N. Y 0.0 
Ames, Ia. ) 

Huntington, Ind. 

St. Louis Park, Minn. 

Wooster, Ohio 

Minot, N. D 

Bismarck, N. D 

Kinston, N 

La Grange, Ill 

Owosso, Mich 

Hibbing, Minn 

Ocala, Fla. 

Goshen, Ind 


. Astoria, Ore. 


Frankfort, Ind 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Ottawa, Ill 

Birstol, Pa 
Orangeburg, S. ¢ 
McAlester, Okla 
Emporia, Kans 
Bluefield, W Va. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Streator, Ill : 
South Portland, Me 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Leominster, Mass 
Dodge City “a 
Reidsville, N 
Stillwater, Oils 


. Westport, Conn.. 


Highland Park, Ill 
East Lansing, Mich 
Sterling, Ill 

Xenia, Ohio 
Wilmette, Il! 


. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Annapolis, Md 
Brainerd, Minn. ..... 
Elmwood Park, III 
Greenwood, Miss 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Richfield, Minn 
Arkansas City, Kans 
Brawley, Calif 
Beckley, W. Va 
Cranford, N. J 

New Bern, N. (€ 
Alpena, Mich 
Watertown, Wis 

S. Charleston, W. Va. 
St. Augustine, Fla 
Highland Park, Texas 
Moorhead, Minn. . 
Faribault, Minn. 
Garden City, Kans 
East Haven, Conn 
Peru, Ind e 
Windham, Conn 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Norfolk, Nebr 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
Weirton, W. Va 
Owatonna, Minn 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Shorewood Wis 
Lamesa, Texas 

East Moline, IIl 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
So. Orange, N. |] 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Vernon, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn 
Gardner, Mass 
Wethersfield, Conn 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Atchison, Kans 
ocky River, 
Hawthorne, 

Central Falls 
Mitchell, S. D 
Fort Madison, Ia 
Calumet City, Ill 
Winnetka, Ill 


Records and Their Uses,” 
fered by the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle 
26 to May 14 in Evanston, Ill., for 
men responsible for driver licensing 
in their states, according to L. S. Har- 
ris, executive director of the AAMVA. 


1954 1954 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 


Ecorse, Mich. 
Virginia, Minn. 

SES OMe Wcsenensel 
ye, 
Shelton, Conn. 

. Charles City, 

Bristol, Va. 

. Cudahy, Wis. 
Hornell, N. Y 
Logan, Utah 

. Bellefontaine, Ohio... 
Red Wing, 
Needham, Mass. ........ 
Dyersburg, Tenn. ...... 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
River Forest, 

Darien, Conn. 
Bemidji, Minn. ... 
Two Rivers, Wis...... 
Moundsville, W. Va 

. So. Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 

. Cadillac, Mich 
La Selle, Ti... 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Beacon, N. 
Winchester, Conn. 
Windsor, Conn. : 
Branford, Conn. ....... 
Southington, Conn 
Webster, Mass. ......... 

. Ashland, Wis. ....... 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 

Cillingly, Conn. 
Derby, Conn. 
Groton, Conn. 

West Lafayette, Ind 
Watertown, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 
All cities in this group... 
Monroe, Mich. 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Rock Hill, S. C 
Westfield, N. J 

. Lake Worth, Fila. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Wallingford, Conn 
Stevens Point, Wis 
Attleboro, Mass 
Rahway, N. J............ 
Marinette, Wis. . 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Middleboro, Mass. ... 
River Rouge, Mich... 
Mansfield, Conn. 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


. Winnipeg, Man. .... 0 
. Vansouver, B. <...... 3 
Toronto, Ont. rs 5 
Montreal, Que 10 


NUTI to Host 
3-Week AAMVA Course 


“Examiner 
will be of- 


A three-week course, 


Administrators April 


The course is under the direction of 
Glenn V. Carmichael, assistant direc- 
tor of the training division of the 
Traffic Institute and one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on driver 
license examiner training. He will be 
assisted by Paul C. 
titute staff who was formerly driver 
licensing specialist for the Utah State 
Department of Public Safety. 


Keller of the In- 











Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


We know now that in 1953, deaths were about 1 per cent higher than in 
1952. Because the procedure for reporting injuries is less complete and less 
precise, generally, than that for reporting fatalities, we are not sure yet what 
the average change in injuries will be. 

The great variations in the injury-to-death ratios—which might indicate 
differences in the seriousness of injuries being reported, or might indicate 
differences in the completeness of reporting of all injuries—makes precise 
interpretation of the data difficult. 
™ Changes in one direction in minor or alleged injuries might offset changes 
in the opposite direction in more serious injuries, or vice versa. However, 
on the basis of 11 months’ experience for most states, it appears that injuries 
probably increased more than did deaths. 

While we are not critical of this first attempt to collect and tabulate injury 
data on a monthly basis, we feel obliged not to overlook the fact that the 
reporting program itself might have been a contributing factor in the increase 
in injuries in 1953. We shall watch with interest the 1953-54 comparisons. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1953 and 1952 


1953 
% Changes Ratio ot 
Deaths Injuries 1952 to 1953 Injuries 
1953 1952 95 1952 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Months 
Reported 


27 ,636 rf 809,135 
690 273 4,175 
5,259 
2,645 
965 
,805 
317 
2,090 
358 
,244 
548 
2,591 
,234 
,954 
7,890 
,742 
687 
2,093 
,069 
3.196 
3,493 
329 
2,696 
371 
943 
,335 
399 
3,941 
8,368 
342 


009 








New Products 





Manufacturers are invited to 
send in announcements of new 
products, or improved special 
features. Only items which can 
be considered as “news” to 
our readers will be published. 
Further information on these 
new products and equipment 
may be obtained by writing 
direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the 
products to mention these an- 
nouncements. 





Ambulance Cots 

Announcement is made of a line of im- 
proved cots for police ambulances by the 
Bomgardner Manufacturing Company, 1384 
Hird Avenue, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 

Controls on the cot are designed so that 
the patient will receive quiet, gentle care 
during operation of the cot. Handy-Grip 
lifting bars provide a means of easily bal- 


ancing a load while placing the patient in 
the ambulance. Made of aluminum, these 
cots are lightweight, yet rigid in construc- 
tion, with ls inch Alcoa heat treated 
tubing supporting the bed. The beds them- 
selves are aluminum extruded flat wire and 
strip suspended from the frame at 22 points 
for additional strength. 


Plastic Traffic Signs 
Plastic signs that bounce their warning 
and danger messages back at the driver are 
a new product of the General Tire and 

Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Constructed of glass reinforced Sy-loy, 
the new sign was designed for maximum 
reflectability to carry the warnings back via 
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the headlight beams. Sy-loy is the trade- 
name which General has given its improved 
polyester. 


These signs are being produced in 17 
different sizes and shapes. By use of vary- 
ing lengths, the 17 basic signs expand to 
nearly 80 types of highway markers. 


In manufacturing these signs, the desired 
colors are added to the material and the 
surface is specially treated to insure sharp 
visibility even under the most adverse 
weather conditions. These signs are in ac- 
cordance with specifications outlined in the 
Public Roads Administration’s Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices. 


Conferences to Discuss 
Traffic Court Improvement 


Methods of improving the operation 
and effectiveness of traffic courts will 
be discussed at conferences to be given 
at Northeastern University and the 
University of Alabama this spring. 

The conferences, conducted by the 
law schools of the universities, the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, are open to judges, prosecu- 
tors, court clerks, and other traffic 
court officials. 


The Northeastern University con- 
ferences will be conducted March 29 
to April 2 in Boston, and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama conference, May 3-7 
in Tuscaloosa. 


Subjects to be discussed will in- 
clude: relation of courts to traffic 
safety, application of criminal law and 
rules of evidence in traffic cases, and 
practical applications of controls in 
trafic law. Tuition for the confer- 
ences will be $30. 


For further information on any 
NUTI course, write the Traffic Insti- 
tute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


Omaha Calls ‘em 
Collisions, Not Accidents 


Police Chief Henry Boesen, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has decreed ‘‘no more traffic 
accidents in Omaha.” He instructed 
George Winkler, director of commu- 
nications, to outlaw the word accident 
in reports on the police radio. From 
now on, traffic mishaps in Omaha will 
be called collisions. 


Chief Boesen explained: “An acci- 
dent is ‘an unforeseen event that is 
no one’s fault,’ but so-called traffic ac- 
cidents occur because someone is in 
the wrong through lack of caution, 
courtesy or disregard for the law.” 
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DO YOUR DRIVERS RATE BELOW NORMAL IN 


r a 1. FIELD OF VISION? 
e 2. COLOR VISION? 
3. DISTANCE JUDGMENT? 
4. VISUAL ACUITY? 
5. REACTION TIME? 


lf you aren't sure, the AAA Driver 
Evaluator will tell you quickly and ac- 
curately. It is based on experience 
gained in building thousands of tests 
for drivers for over 15 years. Here 
are just a few of the advantages of 
the Driver Evaluator. 


1. All tests can be given with examiner and num make them durable and easy to clean. 
subject seated in one location. Cabinets are 7. Four visual acuity charts enclosed in 
ruggedly built with joints dadoed, glued and lighted cabinet make it impossible for sub- 
screwed. ject to memorize charts. 

2. Field of Vision targets rotate and are illu- 8. Eyepiece keeps eyes in standard fixed 
minated for greater reliability. position. 

3. In the Color Vision Test only one color is 9. Shutter easily cuts off eye not being tested. 
exposed at a time so they cannot be learned 10. Reaction Time is ruggedly built with 
by position. pedals made of '/2"" steel rod and welded 
4. Actual traffic signal glass is used in the plates. 

Color Vision Test. Il. Pedals are in same relative position as 
5. Distance Judgment test is quick to give. in an average car. 

Subject selects car appearing nearest or far- 12. Reaction time is simple to give. Merely 
thest and does not "'play" with strings. push button for successive trials—no resetting 
6. Visual Acuity charts enameled on alumi- of timer is necessary. 


Price $164.70 F.O.B. Washington, D. C. Fiber Carrying Cases $14.30 extra 
Write for further details 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Department 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
c. 


Washington 6, D. 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD « — emicsvitte. pa. 














Erie’s Watching Out for Kids 


From Page 11 

One novel method of carrying safety 
messages directly into homes was the 
used of “Watch for Kids’ end seals 
on the end of more than a million 
loaves of bread. And later during the 
safety slogan contest a waxed paper 
band around bread wrappers encour- 
aged children to enter the contest. 

To further highlight the ‘Watch 
for Kids” theme, 55,000 metal but- 
tons were distributed to children to 
wear on their jackets, shirts, or wher- 
ever else they thought one should be. 

More than 23,000 direct mail pieces 
were made up for grocers’ use, and 
carried the campaign theme. Other 
promotional ideas, such as ‘Watch for 
Kids” stamped on all company letters, 
and painted on numerous outside bill- 
board-type signs, were used to add to 
a well-rounded program. 

Practically every commercial vehicle 
operator was contacted and bumper 
strips made available for their fleets. 

In the second phase of the campaign 

the slogan contest, another attractive 
window sign was used in 1,000 stores 





ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 


. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


‘ Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 


long .. $6.95 


Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 
14" long .. betel k aged’ 


4.95 


Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 
Box 1142 


Dept. P3 Trenton, N. J. 














and on 1,000 school bulletin boards. 
Since there was no commercial mes- 
sage, just a four-color picture of a 
child running out between parked cars, 
the school superintendents were pleased 
to display them in their schools. 


School authorities and grocers dis- 
tributed approximately 114,000 two- 
sided leaflets which carried the rules 
on the contest; on one side was a re- 
print of the poster, the other side 
carried the rules. 

The contest ran during the month 
of January and was open to all school 
children who lived in the area where 
Sunbeam bread is sold. There were 
no wrappers or anything to send in. 
The child just wrote his or her own 
safety slogan in 25 words or less and 
it was judged on its application to 
day-by-day safety habits for boys and 
girls. 

Prizes for the winning slogans in- 
cluded two $100 U. S. Government 
Savings Bonds, and four 26-inch 
Schwinn bicycles. The judging was 
done by local safety officials including 
Edward Abramoski, public school 
safety coordinator and vice president 
of the Erie Safety Council; Sergeant 
William McKinley, school safety offi- 
cer, Erie Police Department, also a 
vice president of the Erie Safety Coun- 
cil; Joseph Meagher, managing editor 
of the Erie Times; and Don Bailer, 
editorial writer for the Erie Dispatch. 

The contest results are impressive. 
More than 13,000 school children took 
the time to write their own safety 
slogan. The judges found the entries 
to be sincere and highly original. 

These were the tools we used to 
motivate the inborn desire of people 
to “live and let live.” All of these 
gimmicks would have been meaning- 
less, however, were there not a spirit 
of enthusiasm sparking bakery driver- 
salesmen, grocers, civic groups and the 
general public itself. 

The Firch Baking Company is the 
largest wholesale bakery within the 
50-mile radius of Erie. We operate 
56 wholesale routes, have outlets for 
our products in 1,500 independent 
stores. 

We feel a sense of civic responsi- 
bility and our top officials wanted to 
contribute something tangible to acci- 
dent prevention efforts. So when the 
“Watch for Kids” program went over 
with a bang locally, our management 
began to talk it up with the Quality 


Bakers of America—national organi- 
zation of independent bakers, to take 
on similar projects all over America. 

And perhaps we should mention 
that the 83 vehicles in our commer- 
cial fleet tied in a safety program of 
their own to run concurrently with the 
“Watch for Kids” campaign. 

To attempt an appraisal of the 
campaign at this time may be prema- 
ture and over-optimistic but according 
to police authorities in Erie and other 
cities it has been highly successful. 

According to Sgt. William McKin- 
ley, safety officer of the Erie Police 
Department and vice president of 
the Erie Safety Council, “. . . since 
January 1, only one accident has oc- 
curred in Erie that involved an ele- 
mentary school child as compared with 
eight accidents in the same period last 
year.” To project statistics this means 
that 19,000 boys and girls, the total 
elementary school enrollment in Erie, 
made four trips a day to and from 
school for 25 days for a total of 
1,900,000 trips, with only one acci- 
dent. Of course, there are other safety 
projects under way that account for 
this record but we feel the “Watch 
for Kids” campaign is one of the 
major contributors. 

John Bowman, executive secretary 
of the Greater Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce and secretary of the Erie Safety 
Council commented: “We consider 
this an outstanding example of what 
can be done to stimulate community 
interest in safety. The ‘Watch for Kids’ 
campaign awakened a great deal of 
interest among people throughout the 
Tri-state area in safeguarding the lives 
of children by more alert driving prac- 
tices.” 


The bumper strips found their way 
to all parts of the country and the 
baking company received requests for 
information from as far away as San 
Antonio, Texas, where a group of 
businessmen plan to launch a similar 
campaign. Requests for information 
came from the nearby cities of Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Upper New York 
State, and even Canada wanted to 
know how they could get these im- 
pressive little warning signs for their 
own communities. 

The Firch Baking ne. wr officials 
are proud to have opened the avenue 
so that the general public could play 
an active part in a major safety cam- 
paign. They feel the expenditure paid 
for itself many times over in the 
abundance of good will and warm 
feelings that it created. To feel you 
are instrumental in helping to prevent 
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OUR films covering traffic and 

general safety are listed this month. 
Please make inquiry from the source 
listed after each film, if you find they 
fit your needs. 


Traffic 


Look Who's Driving (16 mm or 35 mm 
sound motion) black & white or color. 8 
minutes. Production date, 1953. This 
imaginative cartoon demonstrates the perils 
of acting childish behind the wheel of a 
car. “Charlie Younghead,” normally a care- 
ful driver, sees others fighting over the 
right-of-way like children over a toy. Then 
one day, he too loses control of his emo- 
tions and car in the same manner, but for- 
tunately learns his lesson and lives. The 
motto of this film is—‘don’t be a ‘Young- 
head’ at the wheel.”” Source: Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Public Education De- 
partment, Hartford 15, Conn. Availability 
basis: loan. 

The Talking Car (16mm sound motion) 
black & white or color. 13 minutes. Pro- 
duction date, 1953. A talking car gives 
two a school children named Mary 
and Jack a “‘car’s-eye view’ of traffic haz- 
ards. It shows them how traffic safety rules 
they learned in school are only effective 
when they are practiced all the time, not 
just in the classroom. Suitable for ele- 
mentary school levels. Source: American 
Automobile Association, 1712 G_ Street, 


accidents and in possibly saving the 
life of one child or adult is a reward 
that can humble any man and give all 
his efforts real meaning. 

The Company is now working with 
the local and National Safety Council 
to find another worthwhile community 
project that is needed in the field of 
safety. 

If more large national advertisers 
were to adopt similar projects, we 
would surely have a safer and happy 
America for our children to grow up 
in! THE END 


Yale Offers 11 
Traffic Fellowships 

The Yale University Bureau of 
Highway Traffic is now accepting ap- 
plications for 11 graduate fellowships 
for the study of traffic engineering for 
the 1954-55 academic year. 

Theodore M. Matson, director of 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
said nine of the fellowships have been 
made available by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, of Washington, 
D. C., one by Rand McNally and 
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N. W:, Washington 6, D. C. Availability 


basis: purchase, preview. 
Toward A Generation Of Safer Drivers 
(16mm sound motion) black & white. 14 
minutes. Production date, 1953. TV o/k. 
One answer to the growing problem of au- 
tomobile death and injury. The film shows 
how a board of education and a business 
organization cooperated to introduce a new 
classroom teaching aid for driver educa- 
tion classes. Called the Aetna Drivotrainer, 
it assists a single teacher in giving ‘“‘behind- 
the-wheel’’ instruction to close to 30 stu- 
dents at one time. Suitable for educators, 
PTA, and general groups interested in pro- 
moting driver education courses in schools. 
Source: Aetna Life Afhliated Companies, 
Public Education Department, Hartford 15, 
Conn. Availability basis: loan. 
General Safety 

Water Safety (16mm sound motion) black 
& white. 11 minutes. Production date, 
1953. TV o/k. Designed to promote safe 
practices for those who are in or near 
water, putting special emphasis on swim- 
ming and boating. Presents some of the 
more basic safety rules for swimmers and 
boaters. Source: Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Availability basis: purchase, rental. 

For information on safety films, 
contact Nancy Blitzen, Film Consult- 
ant, National Safety Council. 


Company, of Chicago, IIl., and one 
by the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. 

The fellowships, abuiad’ up to 
$2,000 each, cover living expenses and 
tuition for a full year of academic 
study as well as funds for individual 
research projects and incidental ex- 
penses. 

Applicants for the ASF Fellowships 
should have practical experience in 
state or city highway engineering, and 
preference is given to those actually 
employed in the field, Applicants for 
the Rand-McNally Fellowships must 
be employed by state or city highway 
department. Applicants for the Lib- 
erty Mutual Fellowship are not re 
quired to have entered the practice of 
traffic engineering. 

In addition to the fellowships of- 
fered by the Bureau, a limited number 
of tuition scholarships are available. 

The closing date for application is 
April 1, 1954. Additional informa- 
tion concerning the fellowships and 
courses offered may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Highway 
Teac, Yale University, New Haven 

, Conn. 








Do Your Part 
in stopping 
Drunken 
Driving 
Now it’s up to you to help 
reduce the menace of the 


highways in your commu- 
nity. 


By adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determining 
intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments, is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 
and is now used by the 
New York Police Depart- 
ment. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


isk for folder S-103 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Aluminum Signs and Markers: 
Street-name, institutional and other 
municipal signs, with plain coated or 
reflectorized letters, made of corro- 
sion-resistant aluminum are described 
and illustrated in this catalog. Lake 
Shore Markers. 

2. “Trafficone System of Traffic 
Control”: 36-page manual illustrates 
and describes how to obtain more 
effective traffic control with the use of 
Trafficone. Interstate Rubber Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

3. Signs: A 6-page gate-folder 
price list covers signs for accident 
prevention, electrical and mechanical 
hazard warnings, directional and gen- 
eral information. Featured is the new 
type Eastern “A” Standard, an effec- 
tive warning sign for work areas. 
Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc. 

4. Ice Control Equipment: Liter- 
ature describes a complete line of ice 
control equipment. Shown are pull- 
type or truck mounted-hydraulic, me- 
chanical or traction powered, to 
spread sand, cinders, salt, calcium 
chloride, gravel and chips. Baughman 
Manufacturing Co. 

5. “Truck and Trailer Equip- 
ment”: This 12-page descriptive 
folder features radiator grill guards, 
firm-grip grating for loading ramps, 
catwalks or platforms, running 
boards, and tire steps. Also shown 
are folding gates, sliding doors and 
“swing-a-way” pipe ladder carriers. 
Bustin Iron Works, Inc. 

6. ‘‘Morton Salt Stabilized 
Roads”: A 7-page folder describes 
the use of salt to stabilize roads. 
Equipment needed for salt stabiliza- 
tion construction and steps in blade 
mix construction also is described. 
Morton Salt Co. 

7. Drunkometer: Folder S-1 de- 
scribes the Harger breath test for 
alcohol. A simple, portable apparatus 
for the measurement of intoxication 
by analysis of the breath. Stephenson 
Corp. 
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Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

January 26. The testimonial breakfast 
in Mr. Campbell’s honor, was attended 
by the officers and board members of 
the organization. The group included 
City Manager John Hassler and Police 
Chief Lester Divine. Campbell empha- 
sized that while the Charter was recog- 
nition for a task well done, it was also 
a “sort of a driver’s license,’’ that 
could be withdrawn any time the Na- 
tional Safety Council and its chapters 
failed to adhere to the high safety 
standards developed and maintained 
down through the years. He also dis- 
cussed the new statewide campaign “‘to 
make 1954 California’s safest year.” 
He said that the state safety program, 
supported by Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight, is being set up as a permanent 
project in conjunction with the na- 
tional council and its chapters in Cali- 
fornia. He stated that his headquarters 
had received the green light from 
legal agencies at state, county and local 
levels ‘but that safety councils will re- 
tain complete autonomy in carrying 
out the work. 


New York Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil was held recently in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker 
with an attendance of 225 persons. It 
heard an address by James E. Trainer, 
vice president in charge of production, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., which 
brought a standing round of applause. 
The meeting was opened by President 
Cleveland, who reported growth and 
extent of all the owes activities of 
the Council and the addition of some 
new projects. These included the es- 
tablishment of junior safety councils 
in the 11 elementary and junior high 
schools, with other schools in the 
process of forming such councils, and 
cooperation with the New York City 
Police Dept., in developing a system 
of testing drivers while under the 
influence of intoxicants. 


Harry E. Neal, 70, died February 
15, 1954, at University Hospital, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He had been in failing 
health since last July. 

Mr. Neal organized the Traffic and 
Safety Division of the Ohio State 
Highway Department. He joined the 
highway department during the early 
1920’s and set up the division, serv- 
ing as Ohio's traffic and safety engi- 
neer for more than 30 years. 

Born in Bellaire, Ohio, he moved 
to Columbus in 1910. He earned a 
degree in civil engineering at Ohio 
State University in 1911 and another 
in law at Franklin University in 1923. 
He was admitted to the Ohio Bar in 
the same year, but never practiced as 
an attorney. 

Mr. Neal was long active in Na- 
tional Safety Council affairs. He was 
a member of the executive committee 
of the NSC Traffic Section from 1935- 
38 and 1944-52, serving as general 
chairman of the committee 1948-49. 
He was a past general chairman of the 
School and College Conference in 
1950. Since 1940 he had been almost 
a regular on programs of the National 
Safety Congresses. Mr. Neal served 
as a member of the National Safety 
Council Board of Directors from 
1950-52. 

He was a member of the Committee 
of Traffic Control and Safety of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, which designed the sys- 
tem of standard highway warning 
signs and route markers used through- 
out America. Mr. Neal was a member 
of the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers, Ohio State Bar Association, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, Business 
Men’s Club of the YMCA and the 
Ohio State Alumni Chapter of Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity. 

He lived with his mother, Mrs. 
W. J. Neal, and a sister, Muriel. 

Burial was in Sunset Cemetery, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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VWVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





AVE LIVES... 


~ why don’t you propose it? 





Suggest that your City Safety Council consider 
municipally-operated Safety Lanes* 
for official inspection of all motor vehicles 








Traffic deaths fell off 30% in the State of New Jersey 
the first year they put their Official Vehicle Inspection 
Program into operation. How about your community? 
Are your citizens getting full protection from the haz- 
ards of mechanically unsound vehicles? 

The equipment expenditure need be no obstacle, for 
a Weaver Safety Lane costs less than $5,300 per Lane, 
and the cash outlay will be quickly returned from the 


inspection fees you establish. And this profitable new 
revenue will continue to come in year after year. 

A Weaver Safety Lane includes the very latest equip- 
ment for efficient, error-proof checking of brakes, lights, 
and wheel alignment of all vehicles. It is used by most 
Official Inspection Stations throughout the world. 

Get all the facts on a proven inspection program that 
works. Write, wire, or phone Weaver Manufacturing 
Co., Springfield, Illinois. No obligation, of course. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


Safety Lames ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U. S. A 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





